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ADVANCE PAYMENTS. 


Ovk subscribers will please note particularly the date 
opposite their names, on the paper. It signifies the time 
) which they have paid. By our terms, money paid 
alter three months from such date must be at the reve of 
sayear, It is hardly necessary to add that $1.25 at 
tae end of six months pays for only jive months’ paper. 
‘foney sent by mail, when properly sealed and direct- 
d, is at our yisk. Money orders, or drafts for large 
amounts, payable to our order, are preferred. 


Special Notice. 
Ly reply to inquiries, we would say that the FARMER 





MONTHLY NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
In a recent complimentary notice of this 
publication, the ‘‘National Farmer and Hor- 
ticultural Register’ says: ‘‘the title page says 
volume 5, but it seems to us that its face seems 
familiar for ten years back.” We add, that 
there are now nineteen volumes of royal oc- 
tavo pages, and forming the best agricultural 
library that can be found. Best, because dur- 
ing the whole time of its publication it has 
had hundreds of correspondents from among 
the most enlightened and practical farmers, 
and has also constantly laid before the reader 
the important improyements in farm imple- 
ments and machinery, and the best modes of 
managing the farm in every respect. 

Each volume contains a full and clear index 
of the subjects which it contains, so that what- 
ever has been said on its pages during the 
nineteen years can be made at once available 
by its index. Indeed, as a gentleman said to 
us recently, who has received it during the 
lication, —‘‘It is the book 


whole time of its pub! 
vill be sent t all subscribers until » discontinuance te} Of the ‘town ; i beter ‘what is to'be done, if 


ordered. ‘The date to which payment is made is given 
on each paper, so that every subseriber can ascertain for 
himself the time when his subscription onds. All money 
cnt us within three months of the commencement of the 
subseription will be regarded as in advance. We would 
so state that our lowest and only terms are given on 
our third page. We have no Club Terms, We have 
fixed our rates as low as the times will allow, and we 
give our readers their fall money’s worth. 


“2° See Third Page for Terms, &c. .¢@ 
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Subscribers noticing any error in their dates, will 
please notify us at euce, as mistakes are much more 
easily corrected when pointed out soon after their oc- 


Editorial, 


FARMERS AND FERTILIZERS. 

THROUGH the 
autumn, and up 
to the present 
time, the far- 
mers of New 





England have 
met each other 
— fer 
*s in relation to 
their 
These meetings 







discussion 
business. 


have been nu- 

—— merously at- 
tended by practical farmers, 
many of whom have taken 
an active part in their exer- 
cises, participating in the 
debates, acting upon committees, 
and presiding when called upon 
_ by the president of the day. Near- 
ly all leading topics relating to the 
management of the farm have been introduced 
and ably treated. None, however, have awak- 
ened so much interest, or occupied so much 
time, as that relating to what are called special 
or commercial manures. These are constantly 
urged upon the farmer's notice by agents for 
their sale, by handbills, circulars and adver- 


there is any doubt as to the how to do it, 
people come and borrow my Monty Far- 
MER! The binding of the volume is ragged 
by perpetual use.” 

This work is now in its twentieth year. It 
is distributed promptly on the first of each 
month, is printed with new type, on strong, 
white paper, and is in the best possible form 
for convenience in reading or for preservation. 
It contains nearly all the agricultural matter 
of the Weekly Farmer, and such accounts of 
machines and implements and other articles as 
relate to the farm and the farmer's home and 
interests. 

Volumes for 1867, 1868, 1869 and 1870, 
bound elegantly and lettered in gilt, may be 
had on application at this office. 

The paper quoted above, in speaking of the 
Monthly, says,—‘*‘It deserves a wide circula- 
tion, and we hope if any farmer who loves 
quiet and contentment, wants something to 
please him, he will know where to find it.” 





DISEASES COMMUNICATED BY MILK. 
The readiness with which milk absorbs odors is 
well known to dairymen, who find that if they 
would make good butter the milk must be kept 
in a building or room by itself, and away from 
cooked food and everything else that gives off 
odors of any kind. We find in the Utica Herald 
some of the facts stated in a lengthy article pub- 
lished in the London Milk Journal in relation to 
milk as a medium for the spread of contagious dis- 
eases, particularly of typhoid and scarlet fevers, 
small-pox, &c. In the town of Penrith, England, 
a fever broke out in the autumn of 1857. The 
cases were confined almost entirely to the families 
supplied by a certain milkman. The matter was 
investigated by Dr. Michael Taylor, who found 
that the milkman kept only three cows, and sup- 
plied fourteen families with milk. Seven of these 
families were attacked with fever, without expo- 
sure from any discoverable source or any apparent 
exciting cause. The milkman’s family had this 
fever. The mother, who was the nurse, milked 
the cows. The milk was taken into the kitchen, 
where the sick children lay, and measured out for 
distribution to the customers. 

Another instance is related by Prof. Bell, in the 
University of St. Andrews, where scarlet fever was 
“clearly traceable to the use of milk poisoned by 
the desquamating cuticle given off from the hands 
of infected persons who were employed to milk the 
cows of a particular dairy.” The wife of the far- 


against ee . *s 

The object of this vote, as stated, is to ascertain 
how generally the influence of each society extends 
among farmers, and to what extent the member- 
ship is composed of farmers. 

We apprehend that this classification of the mem- 
bers of these various societies will be much more 
difficult in practice than in theory, and it might be 
well for the Board itself to illustrate the operation 
of the classification proposed by applying it to its 
own constituency. 

What, to begin with, would be the classifica- 
tion of the members of the “Committees for Inves- 
tigation and Report,” appointed by this Board for 
1871, as follows :— 


The Breeding of Domestic Animalsa—Messrs. Agassiz, 
Loring, Hyde. 
otek ld and Garten Seeds—Messrs. Moore, Hyde and 


The Cultivation and use of Forest Trees—Measrs. 
Clark, Goodman, Darfee. 
he vation and Preservation of Fruit—Mesers. 
Whe Mewes Set at te Dairy—M Ellsworth 
agement essrs. Ellsworth, 
Allis, Phinney. 


and Horticultural Education for Women 
—Messrs. Goodman, Wilder and Birnie. 


of each member be set down 
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EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


PRAT 
Will the New Enotanp Farmer inform me in 
what rtions meadow mud can bé composted 
with lime, salt, ashes, bone-dust and hen manure, 
so as to produce the best results in top-dressing 
and hoed crops ? Ws. P. Enpicorr. 

Salem, Mass., 1871. 

Remarks.—We know of no exact formula for 
composting peat with the articles mentioned above. 
In Dr. Dana’s Mack Manual several formulas are 
given for composting peat. One isto mix in the 
proportion of thirty pounds of potash, or twenty 
pounds of soda ash, or eight bushels of common 
house ashes, to every cord of fresh dug peat, esti- 
mating this by the pit dug out, and allowing noth- 
ing in the spring for shrinkage. If ashes are used 
they may be mixed in at once with the muck; but 
if soda ash or potashes are used, they must be dis- 
solved in water, and the pile evenly wet with the 
solution. The pile then is to be well shovelled 
over and used as is other manure. Peat may be 
dug in the spring, immediately mixed with the 
alkali, and used forthwith. 

Another form which he recommends is, one 
bushel of salt, and one cask of lime. Slack the 
lime with the brine made by dissolving the salt in 
water sufficient to make a stiff paste with the lime, 
which will be not quite sufficient to dissolve all the 
salt. Mix all the materials then well together, 
and let them remain ten days, and then be well 
mixed with three cords of peat; shovel well over 
for about six weeks, and it will be fit for use. It 
is believed that this will be found an ctfectual ma- 
nure. 

A third form is to take three cords of peat, sixty- 
one pounds sal ammoniac, sixty-one pounds lime. 
Slack the lime, dissolve the sal ammoniac, and wet 
the peat well with the solution through every part. 
Then shovel over, mixing in the lime accurately. 
The three cords are used in these calculations, be- 
cause the quantity of salts is equivalent to the 
ammonia in a cord of dung. 

It is quite probable that a precise amount of each 
article enumerated by our correspondent would be 
more efficacious than amounts used without refer- 
ence to any known chemical action they might have 
upon each other. But the only true test, after all, 
we think, would be the use of such a compost in 
the soil. 

A reference to chapter vii. of the book referred to 
above may be of service to our correspondent. 

We make annually a compost as follows: five 
barrels hen manure; fifteen barrels fine peat; eight 
barre’s well rotted dung; five barrels house ashes ; 
or any quantity in about those proportions. After 
manuring broadcast for corn, and working it under 
two or three inches, a handful of the compost is 
spread about in the hill, and slightly covered with 
the foot as the corn isedropped upon it. This not 
only gives the corn an early start, but seems to 


tisements in the newspapers. He needs, or | ™¢r who supplied the milk had the disease. She | carry out the crop to perfection. We have no 


thinks he does, something more than the com- 
mon manures of the farm to aid him in pro- 
ducing paying crops, and being desirous to 


milked the cows. After a while the boy, who also 
milked and took it to town had the disease lightly, 
and in due time “peeled,” continuing all the time 
to milk. “On making out a list of the houses in 


doubt it wonld pperate sara lgy well a= top dewowdongy: 





GAS-HOUSE LIME. * 
I can buy refuse lime used at the gas-house for 


avail himself of such helps, is anxious to learn | which scarlet fever had showed itself in St. An- | ten cents a barrel. Will it pay at that price to 


what the real value of commercial manures is. 

At the late meeting of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Agriculture at Framingham, 
the discussion upon special manures enlisted 
more earnest debaters and patient and inter- 
ested listeners, than any other. 


drews, and asking the dairywoman for a list of the 
houses which she supplied with milk, with one ex- 
ception there was a perfect agreement in the lists. 
In every house to which milk had been sent, scar- 
let fever had occurred. The cases were twenty-six 
in all.” 

In July, 1870, Dr. Edward Ballard, Medical 


draw it three miles? To what crop is it best 
adapted; and In what way shall it be applied? 
What are the objections to it, if any ? c. Me F. 
Vermont, Jan., 1871. 

Remarks.—When very carefully used, gas-house 
lime may be serviceable if not tivught too near 
the germinating seed or growing plant. 

It may be used moderately upon mossy pasture 


Dr. Nicnors’ eloquent address upon ** Ma- | Health Officer for Islington, traced an outbreak of land, especially if grass seeds are sown about the 


nures, Special and General,” elicited so many 
inquiries, that he was kept upon the stand two 
full hours in stating his own facts, and answer- 
ing the questions which pressed upon his audi- 
ence, 
Much value of 


was said in relation to the 


typhoid fever to the milkman. For fifteen years 
there had been no cases of this fever in this town. 
In 1870, there were 168 cases within a radius of a 
quarter of a mile. Out of 140 families supplied 
with milk from one dairy, it is stated that “no 
fewer than 70 suffered from typhoid, and 30 deaths 
occurred.” The origin of the disease was traced to 


same time, and worked down with a brush harrow. 
If scattered upon ploughed lands in the fall, the 
rains would dissolve and mingle it with the soil, so 
that no seed would be likely to be injured by it in 
the spring. It may have the effect also, to destroy 
slugs and wire worms in the soil. 

When preparing land for a crop of early turnips 


these fertilizers, and the opinion was quite | 8” underground tank on the premises of the milk- | for market purposes, we should suppose a lig:t 


general, that if they were pure, it would be 
economical for the farmer to use them in mod- 
erate quantity. Such as in starting certain 
crops for early market on hill lands inacces- 
ible for heavy manures, or pastures too rocky 
to be ploughed. 

We were present and participated in the 
discussion at Framingham, and following the 
tone of remarks, that many of these fertilizers 
were gross adulterations, stated that we had 
learned from reliable authority, that ‘‘Sugar- 
house waste and fish pomace were largely con- 
tracted for by manufacturers of superphos- 


phate of lime! We also expressed the opin- 


ion that the sugar-house waste was valucless 
as a fertilizer, and that the fish pomace, when 
sold to farmers brought only $20 a ton, while 
$60 a ton was demanded for superphosphates. 
Nearly at the close of the meeting and after 
we had left the hall, President CLark, of the 
Agricultural College, continued the discussion 
and stated that the article known as ‘‘sugar- 
house-waste,”’ was carbonized bone, and a fer- 
tilizing substance of much value; and that fish 
pomace was an excellent plant stimulant. 
Referring to this apparent cenflict of opin- 
ion, Dr. Nicno1s, in his Journal of Chemistry, 
of Feb. 1, 
Whilst the two speakers were perfectly correct 
in their statements, there were some important 
points overlooked in the discussion, which, when 
understood, serve to clear up what possibly might 
appear to some as a conflict of statement and epin- 
ion. Sugar-house waste is composed of materials 
derived trom sugar refining, other than the bone 
coal used for decolorizing syrups. This rejected 
coal is submitted to the action of heat, and the 
charring process is renewed, when from use the 
pores become filled with impurities, and it is then 
titted again to serve as a decolorizer. The amount 
of bone coal ultimately rendered worthless by re- 
peated charring is considerable; and undoubtedly 
this, with the organic filth removed from dark 
sugars, constitutes “sugar-house waste ;” and this 
is what Mr. Brown was told by the refiners was of 
but “little value,” and all of it went to the “super- 
phosphate” maker. We know that good dry fish 
pomace is a manurial agent worth about $20 the 
ton. ‘Lhe price in the market in large quantities is 
sometimes as low as $15 the ton. Now, the super- 
phosphate maker alluded to may employ both of 
these articles in compounding his mixture, as inti- 
mated by Mr. Brown, and the ingredients, as stated 
by President Clark, are not worthless; but the im- 
portant point is what is the mixture worth ? what is 
ite actual value? bat is what farmers wish to 
know. Has it a fertilizing value of $60 the ton, or 
only of 20, 30, or 40 dollars? Farmers do not care 
What fertilizing substances a manufacturer employs, 
or where he procures them, or how cheap he may 
be able to buy them. They are willing to pay a 
fair profit to the maker for any concentrated assim- 
ilable plant food that he may be able to compound ; 
hut they do want to know the exact character of the 
substances they are solicited to buy, and also their 
exact commercial and farm value. If a manufac- 
turer can buy sugar-house waste at one quarter of 
acent@ pound which is actually worth two cents, 
he is driving a sharp trade, and is entitled to the 
benetit of his shrewdness, A fertilizer worth 50 or 
60 dollars a ton cannot be made from fish-pomace 
aud sugar-house waste, and this was the idea in- 
tended to be conveyed by Mr. Brown. We have 
yet to find in the market a “superphosphate,” or 
any other manufactured fertilizer, that we would 
purchase for farm employment at any cost ap- 
proaching that sum. 
‘The above will show, we think, that our re- 
marks are justified by the facts represented. 


says: 


But our point was a still stronger one than we 
had supposed it to be, for Dr. Nicnoxs in- 
forms us that ‘the ground bone, after being 
used for decolorizing the syrup, is burnt over 
again from once to six times, and then becomes 
such an inert mass of filth that no art of the 
chemist can put life into it !” 

In that condition, even if it had fertilizing 
qualities, its horrible stench would make it 
totally unfit for agricultural purposes. 


We have no doubt but the adulterations in 
special manures are as gross as they are in the 
milk that is diluted in cities, or the coffee, tea, 
sugars, spices, and many other articles used in 


families, 





—An eighty acre farm in Iowa 1a carried on by 
twin sisters, twenty-three years of age. A boy 


sixteen years old is all the male help they have, 


man. It was stoutly denied that the milk was 
diluted with water from this tank, and out of 
charity it was suggested that possibly, as the water 
was used for cleansing the milk cans, enough 
might still remain to poison the milk, without any 
intentional admixture with it being practiced. 





WOOL AND MUTTON. 
At the winter session of the New York State Ag- 
ricultural Society at Albany, Feb. 8, 1871, the Hon. 
J. R. Dodge, of the National Department of Agri- 
culture, read a paper in which he discussed the 
questions,—Why are wool prices depressed? How 
ean Sheep-husbandry be made profitable in the 
future? What breeds should we grow? And 
where shall each be produced ? 
We have not space even for an abstract of the 
views presented by this gentleman, further than to 
say that he takes a hopeful view of the whole sub- 
ject. The older and more densely settled portions 
of the country must adopt the “‘mutton-with-wool” 
element as an inseparable adjunct of high farming— 
mutton as the product of large yields of the roots 
and grasses, obtained in the shortest period of time 
and in the largest measure of quantity, with wool 
as a valuable incidental, and manure as a third re- 
sult of present intrinsic value and still greater 
economic importance as a productive investment. 
Farmers must recognize in their management 
and feeding, the fact that the merino is to be kept 
for wool, and the Leicester to be killed for mutton. 
We copy his closing paragraphs :— 
In closing, I would say to wool-growers, thank 
God and take conrage; instead of faint-heartedness 
there is abundant occasion for high encouragement. 
You can only thrive in companionship with the 
manufacturers; and have no occasion, and I pra 
you may never have, either to go abroad for wool- 
ens or for a market for your wool. Contrast the 
prostration of manufacturing at the close of the 
war of Great Britain, when the bars of the customs 
were let down, and the invasion of woolens awe 
far more a calamity than the invasion of red coats 
for the three previous years, with the condition of 
the business of manufacturing to-day. Before that 
war, in 1810, the value of woolen manufactures 
was $25,608,788; after it, in 1820, it was but 
$4,413,068. Before the recent war,’ in 1860, the 
value was $68,865,963; after it, i##1868, it’ was 
$175,000,000—two-thirds of it the product of wool 
of the United States. Is that a cause of discourage- 
ment ? 
No man in his senses, and with ordinary intelli- 
gence, can fail to see that the tariff of 1867 has been 
the salvation of our sheep husbandry—salvation 
from a more complete and remediless overthrow 
than awaited the business at the close of our war 
with Great Britain a half century ago. 

You should adapt your business to the changing 
exigencies of the times and the progress of the 
country, making fat mutton and fine lambs the 
leading considerations in oor regions, where 
the demand is imperative for more food for the 
people, and improved culture for the soil, and leav- 
ing the production of wool alone mainly to the 

storal regions of the far West, where 8,000,000 to 

0,000,000 sheep are now profitably kept, in place 
of scarcely 2,000,000 in the Territories and Pacific 
States in 1860. The region west of the Mississippi 
now yields nearly as much wool as the whole 
country produced in 1860, and is capable of pro- 
ducing enough for the supply of our population 
for many years to come without the importation of 
a single pound. ‘ 

Then contrive to improve your flocks, increase 
their yield of wool, give them better care, protect 
them against diseases, er emg | and intelligently 
follow your business without discouragement or 
fear, and you will find that any present cloud will 
show a cher lining, prophetic of a glorious future 
of prosperity for yourself, for agriculture, and for 
the country. 





A Boy Farmer.—The editor of the Maine Far- 


letter : 


I should have all I Rory raise on it. 
shels of nice 6 
cael bonne and five bushels of 
years old. Do you think any litt € 
Farmer has done any better?” FRANKIE L. PAINE. 

Bean’s Corner, Me., 1871. 


ceed ? 








mer was made happy by receiving the following 


“ ave me some land, and told me 
Last spring father g: Nee bee afd 
Hed corn; one bushel of yellow- 
tatoes. I am nine 
boy that reads the 


Frank certainly tells a good story, and tells it well. 
If none of the New EncLanp Farmer boys can 
make as good a report of their last year’s opera- 
tions, will not some of them try their hand at 
farming next year, and let us know how they suc- 


dressing, thoroughly mingled with the soil, would 
be an excellent dressing. 

When composted with peat and coarse manure, 
and exposed to the air for several months, it is said 
that the soluble portions of the lime will be con- 
verted into gypsum (sulphate of lime) by the ac- 
tion of the air. If so, the resulting benefit will be 
a good dressing of gypsum. Some 29 parts in 10) 
being gypsum, and 56 carbonate of lime. 

In small quantities, gas-lime is thought to be 
useful if mixed with barn-yard or any animal 
manures. It is said that scattered sparingly over 
young turnip plants, it prevents the attacks of the 
turnip fly. It is too pungent to be applied to most 
other growing crops, or to come in contact with 
seeds. 

A good many experiments have been made with 
gas-lime, most of which have resulted unfavorably. 
The complaint is that it burns, or in some way 
destroys the seed or crop to which it is applied. 
So would hen manure, or the guano of commerce. 
If manure is powerful, it must be used cautiously. 
We hope our correspondent will test it and re- 
port results to the New Enoianp Farmer. 





TO PROTECT PLANTS FROM COLD AND LICE. 
I have been very much interested in S. O. J.’s 
articles on window dening, and perhaps her 
answer to a few questions would benetit others as 
well as myself. I have some forty-five or fifty 
pots, with a south exposure at three adjoining win- 
dows. On frosty nights, I put up a large curtain 
on the outside, which keeps the cold off entirely. 
The curtain is made like a “bed puff,” or “com- 
forter,” with rings at the top, and strings at the 
bottom to keep it clese to the window. It is an 
excellent thing. But I am troubled with lice on 
my Verbenas, Lantanas, &c. I have tried tobacco 
smoke, but it makes me sick. The last time I 
smoked them, I shut them in a large box, but the 
smoke would come out, and it did not kill all the 
lice either. Now if you will tell me how to get rid 
of them I will be thankful. I have a plant, which 
I planted last spring. June 30, it blossomed, and 
remained in bloom till Christmas. It is now in 
bloom again. I call ita free bloomer; it is about 
three feet tall, with blossoms on the top, but no 
branches. I send you a leaf and blossom, and 
would like to know the name of it. RomeEo. 

South Hanson, Mass., Feb., 1871. 

Remanks.—The best remedy for the green lice 
is frequent showering with warm water—not too 
warm to injure the plants. Spring and summer 
showers will drive them away. They thrive on 
the hot, dry temperature of our “sitting” rooms. 

If “Romeo” will dip the plants into warm water, 
shaking them up and down in it, most, if not all of 
the troublesome pests, will be destroyed. 

Verbenas are always much troubled with para- 
sites. I haye taken a chicken’s wing, spread a 
newspaper down, and set the pot upon it, and have 
brushed off every tiny ‘“‘nit.” 

Tobacco smoke is 80 offensive to me that I have 
never tried its narcotic effects. It does not kill the 
aphis, only stupefics it, and unless it is followed up 
with a good washing, all the green pests revive and 
are as lively as ever. The leaf and blossom en- 
closed are evidently from an Huphorbia, and I 
should judge it was of the Jaquiniflora species. 
It has long clusters of bright orange scarlet flowers, 
and is very attractive. 

“Romeo's” protection against the frost is worthy 
of imitation in the arctic regions of New Hamshire. 
I shall certainly adopt it. 8. 0. J. 


MUCK WITH MANURE, AND MUCK ALONE. 


Having seen different opinions expressed in the 
Farmer with to the value of muck, I 
will give you a little of my experience. I have on 
m a plenty of nice black muck from one to 
uite free from sticks and roots, 
easy to drain and handy to the barn. Early in the 
fall befure rains come, I draw enough of this muck 
into the barn cellar to cover it about ten inches 
deep, and under the stable where the manure will 
fall on it nearly two feet. The young cattle and 
sheep run on this through the winter. In the 
spring I draw the manure from under the stable 
and spread it on greensward, and plough it in for 
potatoes. 

After spring’s work I plough up the muck and 
manure remaining in the cellar, break up the 
chunks with an ax, shovel it over, and mix it 
up the best I can, and Jet it Jay until September ; 
then use it principally for top dressing or to plough 
in, as I like. I cannot see why it is not as good as 

it was all manure. It certainly brings up a 
+] good crop of grass. 
T manure for corn, I put cight or ten 





corn, so I took some muck from the barn cellar, 
without mixing any manure with it, to finish the 
piece, putting it in the hill and hoping it would 
prove a good substitute for manure. But in this 
ease I was disappointed, for I only got pig corn 
where the muck was, while the other part of the 
field was good for the season. This is good evi- 
dence that muck in its crude state is not very val- 
uable. 

We had snug winter weather, with snow enough 
for sleighing till about the middle of January, 
when our sleighing went off, and up here in Ver- 
mont, where the snow is usually two or three feet 
deep at this time in the year, we have not enough 
for sledding. 

Hay is spending well this winter, and the indus- 
trious wide-awake farmer who cuts his hay carly 
has no cause to complain but what his hay is good 
and spends well this year. C. M. Fisurn. 

Cabot, Vt., Jan., 1871. 





WHY DO CATTLE EAT BOARDS? 

Being a reader of your valuable paper, I would 
like to inquire through its columns the cause of 
eattle eating boards? A neighbor is wintering six 
eows and tour calves; when they find pieces of 
boards six inches and more in length, they will cat 
them, and will gnaw the boards on the fence. 

The cattle have plenty of salt, and bone meal oc- 
casionally. If you know of any cure I would like 
to know it. D. L. Peacn. 

Wells River, Vt.,Feb., 1871. 

Remanks.—We have underscored the words 
“plenty of sait” and “bone meal,” in order to give 
them emphasis, because the lack of those two arti- 
eles are 50 many times said to cause cattle to chew 
boards, bones, &c. 

There are plenty of cases recorded, where cattle 
are abundantly supplicd with salt and bone meal 
and yet they continue to gnaw bones, chips, old 
shoes and other things. 

The theory that the soil upon which cattle feed 
has been exhausted of its bone-making elements, 
does not seem satisfactory, and is not probably the 
eause of the morbid appetite which induces the 
gnawing. 

If bone-chewing were ag evidence of 

of the soll, cattle on the prairies of the 

hot be found chewing bones; but this w id 
does occur there as well as in New England. 
During the period of gestation, there may be 
some exciting cause for a cow gnawing almost any 
thing. But why it should take place in calves, 
who can tell? 

The same cause may operate with colts as with 
young children—gnawing something may give re- 
lief to the gums. 

Is it probable that animals who always feed upon 
the spontancous growth of the soil ever gnaw 
bones, boards, old leather or anything else than 
tender, succulent, vegetable growth? We rather 
think it is not. 

It must be remembered that our domestic ani- 
mals are not existing in their natural condition; 
that they are deprived of their liberty; that they 
are protected from the elements at one period, and 
exposed to them at another ; that they are fed upon 
dry and harsh food, and instead of taking it at 
such times as their nature suggests, must take it, 
water included, when man prefers to present it. 

Is there’ not, then, some reason for supposing 
that the singular appetites noticed may result from 
this change of their normal condition into an arti- 
ficial one; into one where certain elements are 
needed for certa&’ animals, which all our care and 
all our philosophy fails to supply ? 

Why does the horse, when ploughing in the 
spring, plunge into the furrow and eat a pint or 
more of the fresh, moist earth? Why the ox fre- 
quently turn his head aside and lick the upturned 
furrow with apparent relish? What ploughman 
has not often witnessed these things? And yey | 
who can tell the why and the wherefore ? 

We can only say this—cattle and horses that 
have much access to the ground, and especially to 
a mellow soil, are less addicted to board and bone- | 
chewing than those that are confined to the stall | 
and cowyard, and seldom tread upon the bare earth 
in the winter. 

If not allowed a range beyond the barn yard, we 


roots in winter. I have set the milk in both cold 
and warm rooms. 1 cannot make as good butter 
when the cream is raised in a cold room as when 
” And mow lei 
now me add, for the benefit of young 
butter makers, who have trouble with their batter, 
whether from bad flavor, white specks or in churn- 
ing, set each cow’s milk separately, skim and churn 
Oe ain ~ ly, eo you will then know 
h Cows good and protitabie, and which are 
fit only for the butcher. D. W. Ee 
Hampden County, Mass., Feb. 7, 1871. 





NEW WAY OF RAISING CORN FODDER. 
fe io a your vatnebie paper I have seen many 
ic. regard to raising sweet corn for green 
fodder. My method of ribleg it is this: I Cont 
my corn in hills three and a half feet apart one 
way and two feet in the row, —s a shovelful of 
rotten manure in the hill. I plant it as soon as 
possible on account of frost, and hoe twice well. I 
plant only sweetcorn. As soon as the corn is large 
enough to sell I break off the ears and send to mar- 
ket; then cut uP at the ground, let it wilt and feed 
to the cattle. I have sold sixty dollars’ worth from 
half an acre of ground, and had the fodder left. 1 
have tried planting in drill, in rows and also sow- 
ing broad-cast; but planting in hills gives me the 
best result, 


1 am careful not to allow more than three kernels 
ina hillte grow. My cattle will eat corn grown in 
coteeith bie oe that grown thickly in drill 
= " the ears sell for enough to pay 

labor. « «reat many peuple lanting 
their fodder turn antil if is'so late’ that their core 
is not tit to use until the shortest time for feed is 
over. If they plant their corn for fodder as soon 
as the weather wiil admit, it will be fit for boiling 
by the first of August, which is the time to com- 
meace feeding cows. 

Although many people slur the idea of making 
milk on corn fodder, I think any one who will plant 
eorn for fodder according to my plan, will be con- 
vinced of its great value for that purpose. It does 
not follow that we are obliged to break out all the 
ears that grow, for cattle will not object to the ears 
with the stalks. I think one can raise more worth 
of fodder in this way on the same ground, than by 
the usual mode, and have the ears left for use or 
market. J. ALLEN. 

Shrewsbury, Mass., Feb. 13, 1871. 





COLORING BUTTER. 

A great deal is said now-a-days about “coloring 
butter,” and quite as much putt about “annoto” at 
$2a pound. I have been making butter for sev- 
eral years, and can always command five cents a 
a more than any other on the market at Dun- 
eith for my butter, and I beg to give your Khode 
Island correspondent my mode ot coloring butter. 
During the winter months when cows have to be 
fed on dry food, I grate a large garden carrot raw, 
after well cleaning it, and put it to simmer on the 
stove for about half an hour or so, then pour it 
through the sieve with a bit of fine muslin in it, 
and put the water into the cream just before I be- 
gin to churn, and my butter is a bright June-like | 
color. But another secret in butter making is the 
feed the cows have. 


“WHAT AILS THE CREAM.” 

I nave read Mrs. Carrie’s communication in the 
Faumer of January 21, and was much pleased to 
see her mode of management of the cream, and her 
description of her closet. But the “good lady” 
omitted to answer “S.’s” inquiry, “What ails the 
cream?” I think the cream was frozen, though 


| the villages and cities does not counterbalance 





ome not sufficiently to coat it over with ice. 
have had the same trouble with my cream, and 
on one oceasion churned all day and part of the 
next to get the butter, which was not good after all. 
The cause was the cream had been trozen in the 
jar. I beg to give my mode and a few little notions | 
I have conceived in butter making. I put rings or 
flattened horse shoes on the stove and set my milk 
pans—earthen ones—thereon, after the milk has 
stood on the shelf from twelve to sixteen hours, 
and let the cream well rise, but not let the milk 
boil, and put back on the shelf till next day before 
skimming. I put into the cream jar one teaspoon- 
ful of saltpetre, dissolved in a little warm water, 
and two teaspoonfuls of salt not dissolved, to two 
gallons of cream, put both into the jar at first 
skimming. I stir the cream every day when fresh 
cream is added. I put the cream jar near the stove | 
for ten or twelve hours, turning it frequently to get | 
the cream warmed gradually before churning, but 
never scald the cream. Mus. Many WHatMoxs. 
Bridgnorth Farm, Dunleith, J/l., 1871. 





ASHES FOR APPLE TREES. 

Having lived on a number of different farms in 
this section of country, and finding on each of 
them old and apparently useless apple trees, it be- 
came a matter of no simall importance to devise | 
some method by which they could be brought into 





are inclined to think that a few buckets of fresh 
earth, thrown into a box where each animal should 
have its turn at it, would do more to check the 


habit of chewing than all the nastrums of the 
apothecasy © euvyp- : 
But, thuse «ho are wise in this matter will 


please communicate. 





POTASH FOR THE SOLL OF ORCHARDS. 
In answer to an inquiry from one of your read- 
ers, “What is good for apple trees?” you say use 
ashes or its equivalent in potash. Now what I 
want to know is, what is Ks equivalent in potash ? 
and do you regard the same strength from potash 
as good as the same strength from ashes ? - 
Riv Van WINKLE. 


Remarxs.—One hundred pounds of good hard 
wood ashes, would yield about ten pounds of pot- 
ash. But the ashes would yield some half dozen 
other articles, in small portions, all of which would 
be good for trees. We suggested potash because 
that—properly diluted and applied,—can always 
be obtained, and is better than any other one thing. 
If good peat were saturated with potash water, it 
would make an excellent top-dressing for orchards, 
or indeed, for any of our crops. 

The value of ashes is s0 we!l understood now, 
that nearly all farmers are seeking for them, and 
consequently they bear a high price. 





SHEEP RAISING AND FATTENING.—FOOT KOT. | 
I am one of those that are foolish enough still to 
try to make a living by keeping sheep. I keep a 
large ized, long stapled variety of fine wool sheep. 
Started with 409 last winter and come out with 408 
at shearing time. Sheared 2593 pounds of fleece 
wool, and two fleeces unwashed and 53 pounds tags 
besides. The wool brought about $2.69 per head. 
I feed my lambs, excepting a few kept for breed- 
ers, so that they go to market when one year old. 
They bring me seven cents per pound after being 
sheared. ‘T raised a few over 200 the past year. 
Sold some culls; saved 25 for breeders, and have 
160 feeding for market. With the luck I usually 
have, they will bring $4.60 to $5.00 per head. My 
breeding ewes have at the rate of ten quarts per 
day of oats or corn to each one hundred. My 
feeding lambs, 27 to 30 quarts per hundred a day. 
If any of your correspondents will tell us how 
to do better and keep our manure at home, they 
will do at least one subscriber a favor. 

The foot rot is the continual curse of this coun- 
try to sheep raisers. I hope the cattle disease will 
be subdued so that it will not prove a like curse to 
cattle raisers. : c.0.¢. 

Centre White Creek, N. Y., Feb., 1871. 

Remarks.—Whether or no any one undertakes 
to tell you how to manage better than you do, we 
may assure you that more than “one subscriber” 
would thank you for further details of the plan you 
are “foolish enough” to adhere to. Coming events 
may demonstrate that there is less folly in your 
course than in that of many farmers who have be- 
come so wise as to quit trying to get a living by 
keeping sheep. 





GALLED NECK OF HORSE. 

Please inform a young farmer what will cure a 
horse that has been chated on the neck by the col- 
lar, while in the harness. It appears in the form 
of little boils. After standing in the barn the neck 
becomes quite stiff. uM. K. 

Barre, Vt., Feb. 5, 1871. 

Remarks.—We apprehend that something more 
than a mere harness gall or chafe is troubling your 
horse, or that you have continued the chafing 
process longer than you ought to have done. A 
few days’ rest, or some change in the harness so as 
to relieve the sore spot, with a wash of aloes and 
myrrh, or even of some ordinary healing herbs or 
bark, is generally sufficient to effect a cure in or- 
dinary cases. But the boils you mention indicate 
a bad state of the system, which you should in- 
quire into. 





ASHES AND POTASH, 

Owing to the scarcity of wood ashes, I wish to 
apply potash, and would like to inquire through 
your valuable paper how much to apply, to amount 
to the value of fifty bushels of w ashes ? 

. Wo. Eustis. 

Newburyport, Mass., Feb., 1871. 

Remarks.—A bushel of hard wood ashes con- 
tains about (not quite) five pounds of real potash, 
which would give 250 pounds of potash to fifty 
bushels of ashes. 





TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE WITH COWS AND 
BUTTER MAKING. 

We have had twenty-five years’ experience in 
keeping cows and making butter. The first cow 
we owned was speckled, and supposed to have been 

Durham. She was an extra cow, giving over 
‘orty pounds of milk a day in the best of the season, 
with only pasture feed. Her milk was as good as I 
ever tasted. Her butter come very quickly after 
patting the cream in the churn, but could not bring 
it by stirring it with a paddle in the cream pot. 
We have had in all probably about twenty of her 
descendants, and have never had any difficulty 
about churning the cream of any of them. With 
the cream of one of them it was only necessary to 
stir it a few times round the pot with the paddle to 
produce butter. But this cow gave inferior tasting 
milk. In the best of feed she would average one 
and a half pounds butter per day for several weeks 
at atime. The cream on her milk would rise very 
much sooner than on that of other cows, and if not 
skimmed at the proper time there would be white 
specks in the butter. 

My next cow was a large red one that gave good 
milk, but when she was drying off I never could 
bring the butter. I did not then know anything 
about heating the cream. 4 

Next came a brown cow, whose mother was a 
prize animal. She gives good milk, but her cream 
requires two hours’ time, through the year, when 
churned alone; but if her cream is mixed with 
“Whiteface’s” it comes sooner. 





land they occupied. After trying various experi- 
ments, I took a bushel of leached ashes and spread 
it under two trees. To my great surprise the next | 
upon ds delicous vo tae tasve:“ntpiacdtd pple 
tions of wood ashes around apple trees that had | 
previously borne but little fruit, and that of an in- | 
ferior quality, have led me to conclude that no in- 
vestment of so smal! an outlay would so richly re- 
ward the farmer for his labor as the one here 
brought to the notice of the readers of the New 
ENGLAND FARMER. rn. G. 
North Leverett, Mass., 1871. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
bearing condition, and thus pay for the use of the | 
| 


WAEMING OR SCALDING CREAM. 

We once churned from six to eight hours on the 
cream from one cow, on two different weeks, and 
could not bring butter. In attempting to make 
cake of the churned cream, we added a little salera- 
tus, while warm, andthe butter separated, showing 
to us that the fault was not in the cow, feed nor 
cream. The next week we set our pot of cream 
into a kettle of cold water on the stove stirring oc- | 


casionally until it was luke warm, not having a | 
thermometer. We scalded our churn, put in the 
cream; and after ten minutes churning the butter 
came as nice as in the summer season, except in | 
color. This we have tried repeatedly with the 
same result. If it is of any value to those who 
only make their own butter, it may be worth print- 
ing. I. Anny. 
Minneapolis, Minn., 1871. 





TOBACCO SALES.—INJURY TO A BUILDING. 

The small lots of tobacco are gradually passing | 
into the hands of speculators at their own prices. 
Mr. J. Osborn has sold during the week past, at | 
twenty-five, fifteen and five; Mr. Goddard a lot of 
frost bitten, at five cents; Mr. L. Button at twenty- 
five and five; Justus R. Cooley sold his tobacco for 
thirty cents through. It was a very good lot. A 
number of sales have been made in the other par- 
ish—Feeding Hills—prices ranging from five to 
thirty-five cents. Some New York parties are en 
rapport with experts this way, and I presume an- 
other weck or two will move some good lots. 
We had a real gale last Friday night and Satur- 
day morning. It moved the tobaceo shed of the 
Parson Brothers some six feet off its foundation, 
breaking the posts and girts badly. It still stands, 
and if it can weather the winds of winter may be 
repaired without being taken down. It was a good 
building, some 120 fect long, 25 wide and 18 high, 
and nearly new. L. ALLEN. 

Agawam, Mass., Feb. 13, 1871. 





HOW SHALL I USE WATER FOR COOLING MILK? 

I have a good stream of spring water, which 
during the hot weather maintains a temperature of 
58° to 60°, and which can be conveyed into my 
milk room at a mere nominal expense. Now just 
how shall I use it? Shall I construct a vat of suf- 
ficient size for the pans of a single milking, and 
then remove them to the shelves at the time of the 
next milking, or would it be better for the pans to 
remain in the water until fit to skim? To what 
depth would it do to set the milk, if it were to Stand 
in the water until ready to skim? In short, what 
is the best and most economical way of doing it? 
I care nothing about theoretical advice, but would 
like that, founded upon experience or observation. 
Would like to hear from Mr. O. 8. Bliss. 

Cnas. BE. Jonrs. 

Waitafield, Vt., Jan. 30, 1871. 

RUTTERFLIES. 

How are butterflies killed where they are wanted 
to be kept in their natural state, and where can the 
Taxidermist’s Manual be obtained, price, &c. 

E.N.S 

Remarks.—Catch the butterfly in a net prepared 
for the purpose. Place him under a tumbler, un- 
cork a vial of ether and place it at its head. A 
sniff or two will destroy life and not change its 
delicate colors. So says a niece at our side, who 
has practiced considerably in that line. We can- 
not answer the other part of your question. 





CURE FOR BARN ITCH. 

I have found coal ashes liberally sprinkled on 
the cattle and about the stall and floor, a remedy 
for this troublesome disease. L. Woopnury. 

Lancaster, Mass., 1871. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 
—The lands of the agricultural college of Mis- 
souri comprise 240,000 acres Some of them will 
be for sale or lease by the lst of March proximo. 


—A Scotch farmer says that long experience has 
convinced him that for most purposes on a farm, 
gas lime is equal to quick lime, and it costs less 
than half. 

—Michael Curtin of New Marlborough, Mass., 
on going to his stable one morning recently, found 
four of his cows choked to death in consequence of 
pulling the stanchion frame, to which they were 
fastened, over upon them. , 

—The country produced 1,100,000,000 bushels of 
corn in 1870, at the rate of twenty-eight bushtls 
per acre, against twenty-three bushels in 1869. At 
fifty cents a bushel our corn product is worth twice 
as much as our cotton product at fourteen cents 
per pound. 

—A correspondent of the Western Rural gives 
the following as his cure for scratches in horses, 
which he has used for several years, and says it is 
excellent for galls and most sores: One ounce red 
precipitate, one ounce Burgundy pitch, one ounce 
Venice turpentine, simmered in one pound of fresh 
lard or butter, well stirred while simmering. 
When the ointment is cool apply to the affected 
parts daily until there is no further occasion for 
the remedy. 

—The following from a correspondent of the 
Country Gentleman contains matter for thought 
and discussion ; “An English tenant farmer, paying 
a money rental half-yearly, and liable to be noticed 
out by # six months’ notice, buys corn brought 
3000 miles to fatten animals, chiefly for the sake of 
the manure. An American yeoman, owning his 
land and possessing capital to invest in other spec- 





Faumens tx AoricuntvraL Societies. — The ° fi 

uck in the hog yard in June, let the “Whiteface” is only three years old, and i © 

State Board of Agriculture of Massachusetts, at its nay run tone it a chien, and in the fall | scendant of a family of great iailere. She “ao 

late business session, adopted the following resolu- | pnt in or four of manure the barn | good one herself, and her cream requires but a few 
tion :— ‘yard, some refuse straw, &c., and with three.| minutes stirring to make butter. 
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style, sells his hay and feeds no animals for the 
purpose of enriching his own property.” 

—A market gardener of Lake county, Ill., says 
that he has the most remarkable success in the use 
of salt upon his tomato plant;. He applies it at 
various times during the season, and in every case 
its effect is marked in the increased growth of both 
plant and fruit. In some cases, he lays the roots 
of backward plants bare, sprinkles them with a 
tablespoonful of ordinary barrel salt, and covers 
with soil. Plants treated in this way take an im- 
mediate start, and develop fine fruit. 





i! ‘Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 


DEPOPULATION OF RURAL TOWNS 
IN NEW ENGLAND. 


The census is confirming what was only too 
apparent to even the casual observer, that the 
population of many purely agricultural towns 
is decreasing. In every part of. these six 
States there are towns which poll fewer votes 
than they did ten and twenty years ago, and 
school districts which cannot muster as many 
children as formerly. Instances are foand 
where the cellars and foundations over which 
once stood the homes of prosperous families, 
outnumber the present dwellings of its inhab- 
itants. ‘The number of farms 1s decreasing,— 
the larger ones absorbing the smaller; culti- 
vated tields are being turned into pastures or 
given up to wood, and ere long wild animals 
will return to their former haunts amid the 
hills and valleys of our dear old New Eng- 
land. 

The census further shows, in the sum total 
for the different States, that New Hampshire 
has experienced a material loss, being now 
about where it was twenty years ago. Maine 
and Vermont have scarcely held their own 
during the last decade, while Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut have fallen 
from their former rate of increase. And yet 
the past ten years have been a period of un- 
paralleled success to our manufacturing, mer- 
cantile and railroad interest ; agricultural pro- 
ducts never sold better, and no class of citizens 
have had extra inducements for migrating. 
It is a good time, upon the whole, to observe 
the tendency of population. 

We find that in three States all the gain in 





the losses of the rural districts. The decrease 
among the tillers of the soil does not arise 
then from a change of employment, but from 
a direct migration out of their native States, 
and from the fact that they do not multiply as 
formerly. E 
This backward tendency of our population 
very naturally suggests mportant considera- | 
tions. Can New England afford to thus lose | 
its citizens, or to suffer a depreciation in | 
any branch of industry? Will the increasing | 
wealth of her manufacturers, merchants, bank- | 
ers and brokers make good the loss in agricul- 
ture? ‘The earnings of farm laborers average 
some $300 to 850® per annum; and farmers 
having 100 acres in fair condition, can add to 
the products of their State $1000 to 81500 
each. Cultivated land when given up to pas- 
ture and woods, at once depreciates in value 
twenty-five to seventy-five per cent.; and all 
the severe labor that was expended in bringing 


| these acres into tillage is lost, to say nothing 


of the cost of erecting buildings and fences. 
Every industrious man helps increase the 
wealth of his State; and when one such mi- 
and a farm is abandoned, there is an 
appreciable loss. ‘The figures which represent 
it may seem small compared to the grand 
total, and railroads and labor-saving imple- 
ments may im a measure colmpensate for the 
decrease or scarcity of men, still it is not too 
insignificant to be noticed. When the young 
and robust are leaving by hundreds and thou- 
sands every year, as in New Hampshire, the 
results will tell upon the prosperity of a State. 
The effects may not be seen in the rapidly | 


By the removal of any considerable number 
of tax payers, the maintenance of roads and 
bridges, schools, churches and charitable in- 
stitutions falls more heavily on the remainder. 
It is better for a farming community to have 
the country thickly settled, even at the risk of 
a sharper competition in the produce markets. 


| A steady decrease in population is the most 


discouraging and paralyzing event that can 
hap ven to it. 

Yt yuld the depopulation of our rural dis- 
tricts continue at the present rate the effects 
will be felt indirectly, if not directly, in our 
now flourishing villages and cities; and the | 


| time is coming when manufacturers themselves | 


earnest to have every acre in their | 
town, country and State yield to its full ca- | 
pacity. To enable them to prosecute their 
business successfully in this corner of the 
union, so far from the great centre, withstand- 
ing the competition that will come from the 


| rising establishments at the South and West, 


they must have cheap labor,—cheap as th« 

cheapest. Cheap labor depends largely upon 
cheap food, and where can food be obtained 
more readily and cheaper than from farms in | 
the immediate vicinity of our factories and 
work-shops? I am well aware of the views, 
frequently entertained by our business men, 

that the agriculture of New England is nothing 
compared to the other industrial pursuits ; 
that it is no place to farm; that a young man 
of enterprise who wishes to be a farmer is 
very foolish to settle down amid these rocks 
and hills. Go West or South, say they, if 
you wish to get a living by farming. ‘Thus 
they do, perhaps unawares, favor migration, 
and discourage our agriculture. If this is 


Why continue to build such large and expen- 


rock, sand and gravel, water, ice, and pure 
air? Would it not be better to locate facto- 
ries and work-shops where provisions are 
raised more abundantly, and where fuel, raw 
materials and the great markets of consump- 
tion of your goods exist? 

When our manufactures were in their in- 
fancy, New England produced a surplus of 
food; now we are sending five hundred and a 
thousand miles beyond its limits for materials 
and the common necessities of life. Every 
thousand dollars thus sent to the West or the 
Canadas for provisions which might be raised 
at home, is just so much taken away from our 
wealth. 

Any one with few figures can form some 
idea of what we are annually losing for the 
want of more men to till the soil. A higher 
development of our agricultural resources 
would largely increase our capital and con- 
tribute to our independence. ‘To check all 
retrograde tendencies and institute vigorous 
progressive movements throughout our rural 
districts is the work of the hour,—the imme- 
diate work for our Boards of Agriculture, 
County Societies, ‘Town Clubs, and for every 
public minded citizen. 

But many will say what can be done? Five 


been preaching against migration, and still 
the tide from the farms of young men and 
women and whole families have moved steadily 
on. They are leaving it now; and will con- 
tinue to leave it for aught that can be seen to 
wevent. Very well, if they will go, it is use- 
ood to try to keep them back; nay, it may be 
unwise to keep back such as continually feel 
out of their element, and that destiny calls 
them to occupations, or some other part of 
our country; for from this tide of migration 
many noted examples of success have sprung ; 
many valuable enterprises in our own States 
have been begun, and other States have re- 
ceived most valuable additions. If the agri- 
culture of New England has suffered from this 
cause, other States have gained thereby, and 
thus the nation may not have been a loser. 
Trying to keep upon the farm, then, such of 
our sons and daughters as cannot and will not 
be contented may he be impolitic. 

How then can the depopulation of our rural 
districts be checked, if those born and edu- 
cated upon the farm are not retained within 
our limits? By filling the vacancies with an- 
other and different class of citizens; those 
who will be contented to live in a climate and 
till a soil like ours. This can be done,— 

1. From our cities. Notwithstanding there 
is a continued stream of population pouring 
from the country to the city, there are those 
in every large town and city who long for 
country life; those who are weary of the din 
and bustle of large factories; those worn out 
by unremitting toil in dark, damp, badly ven- 
tilated work shops; those who are sick of the 
perplexities and uncertainties of mercantile 
pursuits, and who are anxiously looking for- 
ward to the time when they can own and cul- 
tivate a few acres and enjoy somewhat of coun- 
try life. Some may have no meanssave en 
hands, while others could command a small 
capital, and a few possess a competency. 
With a little perseverance these can be sought 
out, and many a farm now without an occu- 
pant, or which has been in the market for 
years, could be readily disposed of, if the 
seller would look toward our cities for custo- 
mers, 





2. From the thousands of immigrants annu- 


sive establishments where there is nothing but | 


true of farming is it not of manufacturing ? | 


| 





| could be churned, if a person only had brains 


| kept too long, and with feelings of sad humili- | . . . 
d . | start right. Acquire first a knowledge of the 


| 


and twenty years have our agricultural orators | 


ally landing upon our shores. From these could | 
be selected those who have always worked up- 
on the land, who desire to do so all their 
lives; and who by their patient industry and 
frugality can more than make a living from 
the soil our native born sons disdain to culti- 
vate. They only need to be invited to towns 
in which there is much land for sale, wel- 
comed and encouraged a little at first. 

3. Another way of maintaining our rural pop- 
ulation is for farmers who employ help through- 
out the year or fora greater part of it, to erect 
neat, comfortable, but inexpensive houses upon 
their farms and hire more married men. Were 
there five farmers in a town who would adopt 
this plan this year, and five more who would 
follow their example next year and each sue- 
ceeding year of the present decade, that town 
would add to the population fifty families and 
at least two hundred inhabitants. More per- 
manent and better help would” be obtained ; 
female and children’s help would be brought 
into the town, and all that is now said about 
the scarcity of laborers would be hushed. Far- 
mers having plenty of help could cultivate 
their land better, increase their incomes, 
enhance the value of their property and at the 
same time benefit their town and State. 

It is useless in these days of fraternization 
of races to be over-sensitive about the nation- 
ality of one’s help, neighbors or townspeople. 
Were the West at all fastidious upon these 
points, these new States could never have 
made the gigantic progress in population and 
agricultural development that they exhibit. 
We have the Englishman, German, Scotch, 
Irish, Swede and French Canadian, from 
whom we can choose. We have only to open 
the way to our inland towns and to the land 
without cultivation, receive them cordially and 
give them the same encouragement they re- 
ceive at the West and they will soon make 
permanent homes with us, and the population 
of those districts which is now decreasing will 
be put upon the ascending scale and their 
pr ucts doubled and trebled. Scattered 
vere and there in our midst, they will be un- 
der the full influence of our institutions, and it 
will be our duty and privilege to Americanize, 
and, if we choose, to New Englandize them. 

a eS 

Lawrence, Mass., Feb., 1871]. 





For the New England Farmer. 
WHY DON’T THE BUTTER COME? 


I have been much amused with an article in 
the New Encianp Farmer under this head- 
ing, written by A. W. Cheever, Sheldonville, 
Mass, I can sympathize so fully with his ex- 
perience that I desire to tell him my story. 

I had always preached that ‘‘any cream 





enough—there was the rub!” But alas, for 
my proud pretensions! In an evil hour they 
were brought low. ‘The cream had been | 
forced to stand longer than usual, owing to | 
circumstances beyond my control. The mer- | 
cury was far below zero, and though I kept 

the cream where it did not freeze, still it would 

not sour. 

I commenced operations as usual; placed 
the cream jar in scaiding water, stirred it every 
few moments, then applied the thermometer, | 
and the mercury rose to the right point. ‘The 
churn was then scalded, and the cream—six 
quarts,—was turned in, and as the girl began 
to turn the crank, I exultingly announced that | 
in fifteen minutes at the farthest, the work 
would be finished. Three times fifteen min- 
utes that crank was turned indefatigably, but 
with a great sense of fatigue to the operator. 
Then a pint of boiling milk was added. Evi- 
dently the proper degree of heat had not been 
reached, Agaiwthe crank was worked with a 
will ; another three-quarters of an hour passed ; 
the cream foamed as if prepared for ‘*whips.” 
Paterfamilias came in to lunch, examined the | 
cream, listened to my account of the work, 
and with a true sense of man’s superior knowl- 





| edge in all matters, in doors or out, said— 


“Cream is not sour, of course the globules | 
“ws a neh gpbotivel ae” ante WAS Aaded, and | 
he took his turn at the crank, confident that | 
his ability would soon bring the butter. Noth- 
ing loth were we to relinquish the hard work | 
to stronger arms and superior muscles, if not 
brains. But I must stand by and watch the 
work, as it was no fan for him to churn unless 
I stood beside him ‘‘to superintend matters.” 
So I meekly acquiesced to his demand, though 
a charming book tempted me to the parler, 

found, round and round in ceaseless whirl 
went that dasher, until an hour had passed. 
“T give up,” cried paterfamilias ; ‘tno use to | 
churn this stuff! Give it to the hogs. What 
did O. S. Bliss tell **S.” to do when the butter 
would not come ?” 

Then the New EnGuanp Farmer was con- 
sulted and O. S. Bliss’ directions read. 

**Seald the cream, and then cool it to 60°.” 

“Ah! yes, that’s it. Why didn’t you scald | 
it 2” 

So the cream was turned out of the churn 
and duly scalded until the surface ‘‘crinkled.” 

‘Now it will surely come,” announced Pa- 
terfamilias. ‘‘Cool it all right and churn 
away.” The process commenced again, but 
the patience of the ‘‘superior sex” was soon 
exhausted. Woman's powers of endurance 
lasted awhile longer, but the cream had been 





ation, I turned it into pans to be used for 
**shortening.” 

My voice will never again be heard boasting 
of my ability to churn butter; my pen will 
never again be used to declare that all cream | 
can be turned into butter. Like A. W. Cheev- | 
er, I am thoroughly cured of preaching on 
the subject of churning. I also came to the 
conclusion that there was butter enough on 
hand for the family supply, and that hence 
forward the cream should be eaten rather than 
churned. Paterfamilias is delighted at this 
announcement, as he has a fondness for baked | 
apples and cream. ; 

| read ‘‘Carrie’s” account of her experience 
at butter-making with pleasure, and wish that 
many others would give us the benefit of their 
knowledge on the subject. I wish she would 
try the Devonshire method of raising cream, | 
and instead of scalding the milk when strained, | 
wait twenty-four hours and then place the pans 
on heated bricks over the stove until the cream 
crinkles, but does not boil. Devonshire dai- | 
ries are celebrated for their butter, and this is 
the process they adopt in preference to heat- 
ing the new milk. 

A. M. II. desires to know if a small quan- 
tity of saltpetre mixed with cream would pre- | 
vent white curdy specks in the butter. I have | 
never had any in mine, so I cannot tell. My 
two cows are pure Alderneys, and their butter | 
is hard and fine grained as beeswax. If the 
cream is strained while warm through a cheese 
strainer, it is said that all the curdy specks will | 
be taken ont. If cows are fed with a table- 
spoonful of saltpetre once in two months, mix- | 
ing it with shorts or meal, all tendency to | 
garget is prevented. This I know by experi- | 
ence, and for garget it can be given every 
other night until the cure is perfected. 

O. 8. Bliss commences his last article by 
saying that as I claim my womanly prerogative | 
of having the last word, he shall grant it to 
me after a few more words, which, man-like, 
he increases into tens of tens. 1 offered to put 
my butter by the side of his—i. e. butter made 
by his own hands, and not by his neighbors, } 
nor do I intend to send my buiter to Maine 
for the trial. I make butter now for my own | 
use only, and because I like to do it, and have | 
done it for twenty years, for the _teparated of 
it. With all due deference to his superior | 
ability, I must still agree to disagree with him, | 
but ain certain that we should enjoy a pleas- 
ant conversation should we ever meet. 

As to “infinitesimal doses.’’ I consider two | 
tablespoonfuls of saltpetre to weigh two 
ounces; this added to three gallons of cream, | 
is in the proportion of two ounces to twenty- 
four pounds. As a ‘‘pint’s a pound all the 
world round,” it will make two ounces in three 
hundred and eighty-four ounces. Is not that | 
a minute quantity—worthy of homeopathy ? | 


5.0.8. | 
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Selections 
* 
FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE. 

S. L. Goodale, Esq., who was the delegate 
from Maine at the recent convention of Cattle 
Commissioners at Albany, communicates to 
the Maine Farmer a report of that meeting 
which embraces some facts which we have not 


| come inured. 


| the means of success. 





seen elsewhere stated. He says :— 


How the disease was introduced into this 
country and first disseminated did not clearly 
appear ; plenty of knowledge probably exists, 
but most of it is only in the possession of 
some who have large private interests at stake, 
(in the reputation of costly herds of high-bred 
animals,) or of the veterinary surgeons em- | 
ployed by the owners of such herds, and who 
are as close-mouthed as physicians are about 
disagreeable facts which come to their knowl- 
edge in the sick room, or priestly doctors, re- 
garding the secrets of the confessional, 





It was shown that the cattle yards at Al- 


bany are infected, and that all the cattle, a 
thousand a day or more, which stop there for 
feed or sale are liable to take the disease and 
to disseminate it in all directions. As yet no 
inspection is enforced there, though the Legis- 
lature has been petitioned for some action. 

There was no doubt in the minds of the 
members of the commission that the idea that 
the disease was the old fashioned Foul-in-the- 
Foot, was a serious and dangerous error, or 
that those who made light of it were doing 
much harm. 


The severest case mentioned was that of a 
farmer in Massachusetts who had 39 cows 
highly fed for the production of winter milk, 
and ten fattening beasts. This farmer, although 
he lost by death only two or three, deemed 
bis actual loss greater than if he had killed 
and buried every animal on his farm before 
being attacked ; as he could, in such a case, 
restock his farm, and resume his milk busi- 
ness. The injury to his beasts by loss of flesh, 
broken udders, lameness, and care of 
treating them, he considered equal to their 
yalue at the Outset—say, upward of , 
But in the great majority of cases, this disease 
had-been much lighter, and the total loss and 
damage was variously estimated at from not 
more than a tenth in the lightest, to a third or 
half in the case of herds more seriously af- 
fected. 

Plenty of evidence came out that the milk is 
dangerous to human and brute health. One 
man related of his own son, a lad of five years, 
that, by taking the milk of a cow, not then 
known to be affected, but which soon after- 
wards showed the disease, the mouth became 
lined with blisters, bad cracks appeared on 
the hands, and he was feverish and quite ill. 

In Connecticut sheep had contracted the 
disease ; and in New York dogs fed with the 
milk in some cases had it, and in some escaped 
the disease. 

The extremely contagious character of the 
malady, and the ease with which it is commu- 
nicated, was abundantly shown; a single il- 
lustration here will suffice. A drover bought 
healthy cows in New York, and drove them 
homeward to Massachusetts, and sold on the 
way. At Albany they were in the yarda, and 
contracted the disease, but did not show any 
signs of it, nor was the fact known to the 
drover, until his arrival at home. Several 
hours after these beasts had passed on a cer- 
tain road, the owner of = heed living there 
drove his own herd a short distance over the 
same road ; they never saw the affected beasts, 
but in four days they were all lame, and 
drooling at the mouth, and all the cows sold 
on the route also carried the disease where 
they were taken. 





ADVICE TO YOUNG BREEDERS. 

The high prices occasionally realized by 
breeders of fine stock for a remarkable speci- 
men, and the fine display often made at our 
annual fairs by careful and intelligent breed- 
ers, have the effect each year of inducing a 
new crop of novices to embark in the business. 
They purchase a few choice animals, at good 
round prices, being fully impressed with the 
importance of breeding only from the best, 
and with confidence expect to take rank at 
once among the most famous breeders of live- 
stock. 

But, alas for human hopes! the finely-bred 
animals that for generations have been accus- 
tomed to the care and attention of a master at 
the business, soon show signs of the change of 
condition, and the enthusiastic but ignorant 
proprietor becomes ashamed of his purchase. 
Or, if they are fortunate enough to escape evil 
consequences themselves by the change of 
ownership, their progeny, from lack of proper 
discrimination in coupling, fall far below the 
sanguine anticipations of the owner. The 
novice is disgusted. He thinks he has been 
swindled—that inferior stogk, has base nal aad 
thing of fine-ctack raising ie all ahumbug. He 
gives up the business, and his place is taken by 
another with like experiences and like results. 

There is one lesson which, if well learned by 


|} the public generally, would prevent many of 


these disastrous failures, and it is simply this: 
If you have finely-bred stock, you must take 
care of it if you expect to make it profitable. 
Animals that have always had the best of care, 
whose progenitors for many generations have 
been carefully tended by skilful vreeders and 
\iberal feeders, will not endure the neglect ana 
starvation to which our ‘‘scrub stock” have be- 
Take the finest cow from the 
herd of Sheldon, King, or Spears, and subject 
her to the rough treatment common among our 
Western farmers for one year, and she would 
present but the ghost of her former self. 

From various causes there is a constant ten- 
dency in all breeds of domestic animals to de- 


| teriorate ; and how to counteract this tendency 


by proper care, judicious selection, and dis- 


| criminate crossings, so that there shall be im- 


provement instead of retrogression, must be 
the constant aim of him who would hope to 
In this matter of selection and cross- 
ing there is room for the exercise of the most 
enlightened judgment. 

Those whose ambition or inclination would 
lead them to embark in this business should 


sneceed. 


general principles which underlie the science 
of breeding, and then study, critically, the his- 
tory, habits, form, and disposition of the 
species of animals you design to breed. Have 
a plan—a well-defined ideal—and then, ‘thew 
to the line ;” the very variability of all our do- 
mesti¢ animals will be, in your skilful hands, 
Go slow, and don't ex- 
pect to reach the goal of your ambition at the 
tirst effort. If you have gever read **Darwin’s 
Variations of Animals avd Plants under Do- 
mestication,’’ buy, borrow or beg the book at 
once, and read it. It will be worth years of 
experience to you. Another book, invaluable 
for its incidental discussion of general princi- 
ples, aside from its specialty, is ‘Harris on 
the Pig.” The careful study of a few such 
books will save you many disappointments, 
and greatly assist you in acquiring that knowl- 
edge of the subject without which you cannot 
hope to succeed. 

it should not be inferred that stock-raisers 
and farmers generally will not find it profitable 
to buy improved animals to cross upon the 
common stock of the country ; on the contrary, 
it is chiefly owing to the fact that the product 
of the skilful breeder is constantly being sent 
out, that the common stock of our land is as 
good as we now find it; but the aim of this ar- 
ticle is to impress upon those who design to 
make stock-breeding a special pursuit— 

Ist. That it is time and money wasted to 
buy a large lot of fine stock at fancy prices 


| without having any previous knowledge of the 


business : 

2nd. That the breeder should have a well- 
defined ideal, and labor patiently and perse- 
veringly to accomplislr his object : 

3d. That a thorough knowledge of the gen- 
eral principles of breeding is essential to suc- 
cess: 

ith. That care and attention must be given 
without stint, and that all kinds of stock usu- 
ally do better if the eye of the owner is upon 
them every day ; and 

Sth. That no man ever became eminent in 


| any profession or business without patient la- 


bor and earnest application.— National Live 
Stock Journal. 





SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 
At the late farmer's meeting at Lebanon, 
N. HL., a paper was read by Dr. Mason on 
Sheep Breedmg. As reported by the Mirror 


| and Farmer, he expressed the opinion that 


too little care was given to sheep manage- 
ment. We should continually select for 
breeding the best animals of the breed we 
preferred. He would not cross coarse and 
fine wooled animals, for the wool would not 
be of value for either grade. The natural 
tendency of a flock is to deteriorate. He 


| would introduce a new buck occasionally to 
| increase the stamina of the flock. 


N. B. Safford, of White River Junction, 
favored the Atwoods, Thought they stood 
the climate well, and gave seven pounds of 
wool. J 

James Worthen thought he could raise wool 
cheaper than grease. He went for mutton 
sheep. , 
x. Miller was keeping his ag ha a 

fit, hoping for better times for hn , 
Game mse, been abandoned here. He 
held to keeping sheep warm in barn cellars, 
and shut up im storm and cold. Has fed 
roots. Beets regarded as best. American 
Imperial sugar beet preferred, 

Same Wood said, farmers had made sheep 
raising a living business till now. He thought 
this section better adapted to sheep than cows. 
Our pastures are too far away for cows. 
Have to feed out all we can raise to make 
them profitable. Farms can be kept up 
better with sheep. Cows reduce , 
sheep improve them, Fluctuation in wool. ny 
attribu to tinkering with the tariff. 
a steady tariff wool would pay at 45 i aaa 
Manufacturers demand raw material 
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New England Farmer. 


van mxvt, ow serie} = LOTL. 


WEEKLY EDITION. 
For One Year, if not paid in advance,. . $3 00 
For One Year, in advance, ......+.++ 250 


For Six Months, a Terre ee. 
For Four Months, “ eevee veese 100 
Single Copies, Six Cents, 
MONTHLY. 


For One Year, ......++s+2++++ 6150 
Single Copies, Fifteen Cents. 


Specimen numbers and circulars sent free to all ap- 
plicants enclosing a letter stamp. 

Persons writing on business must give their full name 
and Post Office address, not forgetting to add the State. 

Subscribers desiring a change in the direction of their 
papers, must give the correct name of the post office 
rrom which and of the one TO which the change is to 
be made. 

Money carefully enclosed and properly directed may 
be sent by mail at our risk. Large amounts should be 
sent by draft, express or private messenger. The safest 
way in which to transmit money is by postal orders, 
wherever they can be procured. 

ga We have had so many complaints of losses by 
mail, during the past six months, that we expressly 
request all persona sending us money to remit in draft 
or postal order, or by registered letter. .69 


We have concluded to renew our offers of Liberal 
Premiums in Books, articles of Ornament, Chromos, 
Machines—Sewing, Knitting or Washing,—and other 
articles too numerous to particularize, or, whenever 
preferred, to 


PAY THE CASH 


For New Subscribers. We are anxious to incMease our 
list, during the coming year, and believe that, if our 
subscribers will give a little time to the effort they can 
easily enable us to Double our Circulation, and at 
the same time receive ample remuneration for their 
rouble. 

Specimens and circular sent to any applicant who en- 
closes letter stamp. 


Special Premiums! 


For new subscribers to the Weekly FARMER :— 

1. For 4 new subscribers we will give one year’s 
subscription to either of the leading $4 magazines, 
Harper's Weekly or Bazar, or Appleton’s Journal, at 
the choice of the party sending the names. 

2. For 8 new subscribers, one year’s subscription 
to either Peterson's, Lady’s Friend or Arthur's Mag- 
azines. 

8. For 3 new subscribers, one year’s subscription 
to either Our Young Folks, Good Words for the Young, 
or Our Boys and Girls. 

4. For 2 new subscribers, one year’s subscription 
to either Student and Schoolmate, Children's Hour, Nur- 
sery, American Agriculturist or Ballou’s Monthly 
Magazine. 

5. For 15 new subscribers we will send one of Do- 
ty’s Clothes Washing Machines—cash price $14. 

6. For 50 new subscribers we will send one of the 
celebrated Lamb Knitting Machines. In no other 
way can this machine be so easily procured, the cash 
price being $60. 

It is understood that the above offer is for new sub- 
scribers only, and the money, at $2.50 each, is to ac- 
company the order. 


Address all communications to 
R. P. EATON & CO., 
34 Merchants Row, 
BOSTON, Mass. 





TRAVELLING AGENTS. 

The following gentlemen, duly authorized Agents for 
the New ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for subscri- 
bers and collections in the following Counties in New 
England :— 

EDWARD P. FROST,. « « » AROOsTOOK Co., ME. 
WM. H. FROST,..... . .Rockrncuam, N. H. 
LESTER BARNES, ... . . MIDDLESEX, MAss. 
RUSSELL SMITH,.... . . BERKSHIRE, MASss. 
B. D. WILCOX, ..... » » WORCESTER, Mass, 
PERLEY MASON,.... . » ADDISON, VT. 
FREEMAN ROBBINS,. . . . ORANGE, VT. 

J. MORSE, ... «+ + « « « « CHITTENDEN, VT, 
F. W. CHEEVER,..... .Grarron, N. H, 


Subscribers are requested to forward their subscrip- 
tions without waiting for the Agent to call. The date 
on their label will always show how far they have paid 
up. 





General e] ntelligence. 








PERSONAL ITEMS. 
General John B. Magruder died at Hous- 
ton, Texas, Sunday forenoon at the age of 
about 60 years. General Magruder entered 
the United States military academy July 1, 
1826, and graduated in 1830, fifteenth in a 
class in which were Dr. Francis Vinton and 
Major-General Robert C. Buchanan. He was 
made first lieutenant March 31, 1836, and cap- 
tain in the first artillery June 18, 1846. He 
was in the Mexican war and was engaged in 
several battles obtaining brevet rank of Lieut. 
Colonel, and was engaged in the assault and 
capture of the city of Mexico. At the close 
of the Mexican war he did garrison duty at 
Fort McHenry, and was afterwards on frontier 
duty in Kansas and Texas. While in garrison 
at Washington, April 20, 1861, he’ resigned 
and joined in the rebellion against the United 
States. He was at once appointed a major- 
general in the provisional army (so called) of 
the Confederacy, and his subsequent career is 
fresh in the memory of all. 

Mr. Frederick Gould, late President of the 
Blackstone Bank, died Thursday evening at 
his residence at Dana Hill, Cambridge, aged 
78. Mr. Gould was one of the first Vice 
Presidents of the Boston Five Cent Savings 
Bank, and a member of the investing com- 
mittee of the institution for sixteen years. He 
was also a director in the old Granite Bank. 
Only few weeks since he resigned ais position 
as President of the Blackstone Bank, after a 
service of nearly twenty years. 

The Trustees of Mount Auburn have elected 
as President, Mr. John T. Bradlee, Dr. Jacob 
Bigelow, who has filled the office for twenty- 
five years, having declined a re-election. 

Walter Hatch, the well-known railroad man- 
ager, died in Augusta, Me., Saturday morn- 
ing, aged 43. His popularity as a man and a 
railroad manager was such as to hold him 
closely in social and business relations with all. 
He has been in the railroad business since 1844, 
and was Superintendent of the new corpora- 
tion of the Portland and Kennebec Railroad 
from September, 1865, to February, 1869. 

William H. Chickering, a member of the 
senior class of Amherst College, has accepted 
a position as instructor in Oahu College, Hon- 
olulu, and will leave for the Sandwich Islands 
in August. The college was founded for the 
education of American children, and of all who 
speak the English language. 

Hon. Joseph W. Colburn, a prominent cit- 
izen of Eastern Vermont, Treasurer of the 
Vermont State Agricultural Society, and a 
well-known agricultural writer, died at his res- 
idence in Springfield on Friday, 17th, at the 
age of 71 years. 

Edwin Forrest, the wealthiest actor on the 
American stage, is said to be worth $1,500,000. 

The Hon. Oliver Wyatt of Dover, N. H., 
has been elected a trustee of the State Reform 
School, in place of the Hon. Horton D. Walker 
of Portsmouth, resigned. 

Col. W. G, Halpin arrived at this port by 
the steamship Siberia from Liverpool, on 
Monday. He has just been released after a 
four years’ imprisonment in Great Britain for 
participation in the Fenian rising of 1867. 





Peanopy EpvucationaL Funp.—The Trus- 
tees of this fund meet in Philadelphia on the 
15th inst. Alex H. H. Stewart, of Virginia, 
and Richard Taylor, of Louisiana, were elected 
to fill vacancies. The Board appropriated 
sums varying from $300 to $2000 for various 
localities in the South, and adjourned to as- 
semble at the special meeting in Nashville in 
October next. Resolutions of respect to the 
memory of Admiral Farragut were presented 
by ex-Governor Clifford of Massachusetts, and 
adopted. 





Tne Paciric Rartroap Earnixos.—There 
are indications that Congress will, by legisla- 
tion, instruct Secretary Boutwell not to with- 
hold any of the earnings of the Pacific Rail- 
roads for transportation, and thus relieve the 
roads of their temporary embarassments caused 
by the Akerman decision. 





nym 3 CarPeTs ORDERED - Sone 
ew England Carpet Company have p sev- 
éral invoices in the market a iow prices. See their 
advertisement. 





Giv-rng is a handy thing to have in the house 
to mend with. Just try it once, only 25c. 





DESTRUCTIVE FIRES. 

An extensive and disastrous conflagration 
took place at Brunswick, Me., on the 17th 
inst. ‘T'wo saw-mills, two sash and blind fac- 
tories, a flour mill, a woolen mill, and several 
smaller manufactories were totally destroyed, 
together with a portion of the toll-bridge con- 
necting that place and Topsham. A large 
number of mechanics and laborers are thrown 
out of employment. The fire was the work of 
an incendiary. The total loss was somewhat 
over $25,000, The principal losers are C. & 
H. Colby, sash and blind manufactory and 
saw mill; Artemus Coburn, saw mill; 8. E. 
Wing, grist mill; James Berry, saw mill; E. 
M. Stone, planing mill. There was but little 
insurance on any of the property. Only a 
small portion of the bridge was destroyed. 

On Thursday night, 16th, a fire broke out 
in the fancy fur store of Julius Weinburg, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. The flames spread rapidly 
and the upper portions of the building, four 
stories in height, became so densely and speed- 
ily filled with smoke that but for the presence 
of mind and heroism displayed by the servant, 
Jane Ann Dunn, nearly the entire family would 
have been destroyed. Mrs. Weinburg was at- 
tending to the store in the absence of her hus- 
band, and discovering the fire, rang the bell 
for the servant and cried out that the house 
was on fire. The stairs leading from the store 
were already in flames. There were four 
children. The girl at once seized the young- 
est two in her arms, and with the other two 
clinging to her dress she rushed through the 
flames and down the stairs into the store, 
where she arrived in safety. The girl then, 
without hesitation, reascended in order to save 
the tutor of the children, but found him lying 
on the floor, nearly suffocated. She seized 
him about the body and carried him up one 
flight to the bottom of the stairs leading to the 
fourth floor, where she was compelled to aban- 
don him in order to save herself, which she 
barely succeeded in — by escaping through 
the scnttle in the roof. His body was burned 
toa crisp. The loss by the fire was about 
$25,000, of which W. T. Lonsworth of Boston, 
owner of the house, loses $9000. 

Sneddeke’s grist mill, near Rhinebeck, N. 
Y., together with the saw mill adjoining, and 
a large quantity of lumber, were burned last 
Saturday morning. Loss $20,000; insured 
for $10,000. 

The widow Schureman Halstead’s mansion 
at Mamaroneck, N. Y., with its contents, was 
completely destroyed by fire on the 18th. 
Loss over $20,000; partially insured, 

J.C. Moore & Brother's stove and furnish- 
ing goods store, Troy, N. Y., was burned on 
the 16th. 
Three tenement houses, belonging to Mrs. 


Loss, $5000; insurance, $2500. 


Martin Dailey, were also burned. Loss, $7,- 
000 ; fully insured. 

The Collins flouring-mill at Eagle | Harbor, 
in Orleans County, N. Y., was burned Mon- 
day morning. The loss is about $52,000, 
and the insurance $37,000. The fire is sup- 
posed to have been the work of an incendiary. 

In Buffalo, N. Y., on Sunday morning, the 
buildings 202 and 204 Washington street were 
totally destroyed by fire and the adjoining build- 
ings, 198 and 196, were seriously damaged. 
Nof 204 was owned by Warren Johnson & 










., and occupied by George J. Bryant, pro. 
prietor of the Buffalo Evening Post, and Mut- 
ter & Haddick, picture frame manvfacturers. 
Bryant’s loss is $10,000; insured for $6500. 
Mutter & Haddick’s loss is 86000; insured. 
Warren Johnson & Co. sustain a loss, over 
the insurance, of $2000. Building No. 202 
was owned by E. R. Jewett, and occupied by 
Gibson F. Howard & Co., tobacconists. Loss 
on the building $6000. The block 198 and 
196 was owned by William G. Fargo. The 
upper stories were occupied by Warren John- 
son & Co., as editorial and news room of the 
Buffalo Courier. The news room of the Cou- 
rier in the upper story was completely gutted. 
Loss in stock, &e., $10,000. J. L. Chichester, 
bookbinder, in the lower story, sustained a loss 
of $6000 on stock, and Hafsteller & Strauss, 
clothiers, lose $25,0000 ; covered by insurance. 

The Mechanics’ Cottton Mill, at Swift Creek, 
near Petersburg, Va., was totally destroyed 
by fire Wednesday night, 15th. Loss 370,000; 
insured for $56,000. 





Pvsuic Lisrary.—The increasing popular- 
ity of the Public Library of this city, says the 
Journal, is fully manifested by the fact that 
the largest use ever made of the library in one 
day, was Saturday, Jan. 28, 1871, when 471 
volumes were issued in the Bates Hall, and 
1399 in the lower hall, making a total of 1856 
volumes. The number of persons who have 
registered their names at the Library since 
September, 1867, is 30,720; and 1427 names 
have been registered at the East Boston Branch 
Library, which now contains 5634 volumes. 
In the Reading Room of the Library there 
were used in the month of January last 21,75 
periodicals, against 20,819 in the correspond- 
ing month the year previous. The proposed 
removal of the Libaary has not been agitated 
of late, but those best versed in the matter are 
inclined to the opinion that when the proper 
time arrives it may be expedient to erect a new 
building for the popular circulating portion of 
the Library, and occupy the present building 
as a library of reference. This plan we think 
will commend itself to the public, as it will ac- 
commodate all classes, and will be the most 
economical for the city. 





Licut wirn Sarery.—The majority of 
our readers being dependent upon oil for ar- 
tificial light, and kerosene having almost su- 
perseded whale oil for that purpose, are |spe- 
cially intrusted in obtaining some vehicle for 
its use which shall be perfectly safe. Much 
of the kerosene sold in the country is so adul- 
terated with naptha or benzine, that explos- 
ions, often attended with fatal results, have 
become alarmingly frequent, more especially 
where the ordinary glass lamp is used. We 
have been shown a lamp lately introduced 
here,—the Perkins and House Non-Explosive 
Lamp—which it is claimed is so constructed as 
to render explosion impossible. It is en- 
dorsed by Profs. Smith, Jackson, Clarke and 
Tyler, who pronounce it safe, free from odor, 
and to combine economy and perfection of 
light. The Boston agent, Mr. Brown, has 
sold over $20,000 worth of-these lamps dur- 
ing the past year. It is worth examination. 





Destructive Gate.—A hurricane on Fri- 
day night destroyed and damaged a majority 
of the buildings left by the recent fire at 
Helena, Arkansas. Mrs. Stewart, a widow, 
was fatally injnred, and her little son instantly 
killed. The Baptist Church was demolished, 
and alarge number of other buildings were 
either demolished or badly damaged. The 
principal sufferers were Miles & Co., com- 
mission merchants; Ramsey & West, livery 
stable ; F. F. Hoverton, dry goods; and Bar- 
lord & Morton, commission merchants. The 
loss is estimated at from $75,000 to $100,000. 
On the same night, New Orleans, Pocahontas 
and Juka, Mississippi, suffered from the same 
cause. 





Fme anp Loss or Lirr.—The tenement 
occupied by John McKinney, in West Lynn, 
was burnt early Monday morning, and Mr. M. 
was smothered. His body was afterwards 
found horribly burned. His wife and four 
children barely escaped in their night clothes. 
Mrs. M. had saved about $100 from her labor, 
and this, with all the clothing and other pro- 
perty of the family, was burnt. 





To Farm Owners.—If any of our readers 
wish to sell their farms they should read Mr. 
Chapin’s letter in another column. The New 
England Farm Agency, of which Mr. Chapin 
is the proprietor, is the only real estate house 
in New England that makes the sale of farms 
their whole business. We heartily commend 
Mr. C. to our readers. 





He Weep “Famity Favorite” sewing ma- 
aiken are ha’ an extensive sale in this vicinity. 
In the year 1870 eight thousand of these machines 
were disposed of at the Boston office, and the num- 
ber sent out from the factory was forty thousand. 
This office was opened only about four years ago. 
In the first month, October, 1866, the number of 
machines disposed of was 15; last year the monthly 
average was about 650. 





Troruy Tomato.—See advertisement of this seed 
+ pa H. Hussey. The seed sold at 25 cents each, 
year. 
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of the 
less than $60,000,000 a year. 


@. Tur New Hampvre Disaster.—The cor- 
oner’s jury completed the taking of evidence 
on the late disaster on the Hudson River Rail- 
road, on Saturday, and their verdict is expect- 
ed some time this week. The bodies of Sim- 
mons, and the hitherto unknown engineer rid- 
ing on the engine with him at the time of the 
accident, and who proves to have been James 
Humphrey of Carmansville, Pa., were recov- 
ered from the wreck Tuesday. Simmons did 
not appear to be much hurt, but the lower 

art of Humphrey’s body was badly mutilated. 

wenty-two bodies have now been recovered, 
and it is thought that there are no more. The 
company will at once commence the construc- 
tion of a new bridge. 





The orld Abroad. 


CABLE DISPATCHES. 
Great Britain. 

Lonpon, Feb. 14.—In the House of Lords this 
evening Earl Granville said that the High Com- 
mission, which was about to meet in Washington, 
is without power to settle the question of the fish- 
eries, but is only authorized to frame a plan of ad- 
justment, on which the decision of the members 
must be unanimous for submission to their respect- 
ive Governments. 

Lonpon, Feb. 16.—The defensive works pro- 
posed by the Secretary of War are estimated to 
cost 50,000,000 pounds, and the new artillery re- 
quired at 10,000,000 pounds more. 

Sir John Hay asked whether the Government 
had authorized the statement by Odo Russell to 
Count Bismarck on the 21st of November, to the 
effect that the state of the Eastern question would 
compel England to go to war with Russia, with or 
without allies, Sir John wanted’to know what 
preparations had been made to back up that threat. 
Mr. Gladstene replied that Mr. Russell’s argu- 
ments were unauthorized, but bore an official 
character. Mr. Russell had been vested with cer- 
tain discretion, and no specific instructions had 
been sent him. His course in this matter is cen- 
surable. 

Mr. Gladstone made some explanation in regard 
to the Anglo-American Commission. It was em- 
powered to discuss amicably all differences, any 
diMficulties arising to be referred to the Home Gov- 
ernment by cable, and instructions to be returned 
in the same way. 

The dowry of the Princess Louise was voted 
with but one dissenting voice. 

The Liverpool steamer Pacific has been lost in 
the Shetland Islands, with 26 of her crew. 

Lonpon, Feb. 17.—In the House of Commons 
to-night Viscount Enficld repeated the statement 
that the Anglo-American Commission was not au- 
thorized to settle the difficulty between the two 
countries. Their mission was simply to determine 
the mode of adjustment. If the mixed commission 
preferred, the British claims would also be sub- 
mitted to it. 

Lonvon, Feb. 19.—Considerable feeling is shown 
in diplomatic circles at the official announcement, 
from Berlin, of the refusal of the Prussian Govern- 
ment to receive officially the last letter of Ear! 
Granville, urging peace. The letter was addressed 
to Lord Loftus, at Berlin, a copy of which was for- 
warded to Odo Russell at Versailles, and bears 
the date of January 20, When the letter was read 
in Berlin and to Bismarck, in both cases it met witl 
an Official refusal to receive it, accompanied by the 
vague announcement that Germany positively re 
fuses to allow any interterence by other powers ir 
regard to the questions of war or peace, whic! 
must be settled with France alone. 

Lonpon, Feb. 20.—The marriage of the Prin- 
cess Louise with the Marquis of Lorne is fixed fur 
the 2lst of March. In the House of Commons to 
day, Mr. Gladstone, in reply to an inquiry, denice 
that Her Majesty’s Government had received any 
proposals for the purchase of the British Domin- 
ions in North America. Mr. Gladstone took occa 
sion to deprecate the introduction of questions otf 
this character pending the sittings of the Commis- 
sion at Washington. 

Markets.—Cotton has been dull, closing steadier 
Breadstuffs and provisions quiet. On the 2th Ameri 
ean securities were steady; United States 5-20’. tse. 
9144; do. 1865, old 904; ; do 1867, 894%; U.S i0-40's 8744 
Erie 18%; Lilinois Central 100; Atiantic and Great 
Western 2. At Frankfort. 5-20’s were quoied at 954 

The Conference. 

Lonpvon, Feb. 17.—There was no meeting of the 
Black Sea Conference yesterday. The member> 
are disposed to wait the arrival of the French rep- 
resentative, who is expected daily. 

Lonpon, Feb. 20.—The Zimes Berlin special 
says that the London Conference has agreed to 
open the Black Sea to foreign men-of-war and t 
authorize the Porte to admit the passage throug) 
the Dardanelles of all armed vessels, Russia and 
Roumania alone excepted. Russia is not opposed 
to this question, but Turkey hesitates to agree to it. 


Spain. 

Maprip, Feb. 15.—The Queen of Spain leaves 
Turin to-day to rejoin the King in this city. 

Mapnip, Feb. 16.—The Spanish clections wil 
be held on the Sth of March, and the Cortes meet 
April 3d. The elections for deputies to the Span 
ish Cortes will shortly be held in Porto Rico and 
Cuba, 

Lonpon, Feb. 19.—[New York Jlerald’s spec ial. 
A. A. Adee, Secretary of the United States Lega- 
tion at Madrid, sailed on Saturday for Washington 
bearing special dispatches from Minister Sickles, 
which are understood to contain information of th: 
entire and satisfactory settlement of all Americar 
claims arising out of the Cuban war, and all con- 
troversies relating tothe same. The purchase ot 
Cuba is not mooted, but it is believed that Spain is 
now better disposed to treat on that subject consid- 


erately. 
Italy. 

Frorence Feb. 16.—The Chamber of Deputies 
to-day discussed the Papal Guaranty bill, and 
withont action adjourned until the first of March. 

The Queen of Spain, en route to Madrid, has 
been compelled by indisposition to delay her jour- 
ney at Nice. 

Fiorencer, Feb. 18.—The negotiations for the 
settlement of the difficulty between Italy and Tu- 
nis promise a satisfactory result. 


Germany. 

Bern, Feb. 17.—A decree has been issued de 
claring that while it is still impossible to raise the 
state of siege, the Emperor, desiring that the elec- 
toral movements be unfettered, annuls, during the 
period of elections, the clauses in the proclama- 
tion of the state of siege suspending the right ot 
association and public meetings, and he further 
more directs that political prisoners awaiting trial 
be released, but without prejudice to their fature 
prosecution. 

The session of the Prussian Diet closed to-day 
by Imperial message. 

Bern, Feb. 19.—[Special to New York //er- 
ald.) Napoleon has received a notification not 
again to over-step the privileges of a prisoner, and 
to abstain from any interference in politics in the 
form. of protests or proclamations. Orders have 
been given to watch him closely. 

Berwin, Feb. 20.—The Prussian Cross Gazette 
corroborates the rumors that the opening of the 
German Parliament will be postponed in conse- 
quence of the prospects of peace with France. 

Miscellaneous. 

Brvsseis, Feb. 15.—An order has been issued 
demanding the Belgian militia on the frontier. 

Vienna, Feb. 16.—Chevalier Antoine Dk 
Schmerling has been chosen President of the up- 
per house of the Austrian Parliamement. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, Feb. 19.—The Porte objects 
to the Powers having more than two ships-of-war 
inthe Danube. The Porte protests against the Ital- 
ian expedition to Tunis, and expresses a readiness 
to examine the Italian complaimts and to enforce 
redress. 

Berne, Feb. 20.—Emperor William has in- 
formed the Swiss Government of his assumption 
of the Imperial title, and adds the assurance of 
the continuance of his earnest sympathy with 
3 witzerland. 


THE WAR IN EUROPE. 
Meeting of the French National Assembly. 


Borpraux, Feb. 16.—The National Assembly to- 
day clected Marshal d’Azy, Vitet and Maileville, 
Vice Presidents. 

Borprarx, Feb. 15.—The Assembly to-day was 
engaged in the verification of the election of its 
members. The electoral reports from Alsace and 
Lorraine caused a warm demonstration of sympa- 
thy for those provinces. 

Borperacx, Feb. 16.—Grevy was elected Presi- 
dent of the Assembly, receiving all but 19 of the 
538 votes cast. Ata caucus of a majority of the 
delegates last night it was resolved to establtsh a 
Provisional Republic, with Thiers as President, 
Favre as Premier and the Duke Decayes as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. The other Ministers are to be 
Simon Picard, Buffet and Barthlor. 

Borpravx, Feb. 17.—M. Keller presented a pro- 
test against the separation of Alsace and Lorraine 
from France. This was referred to a committee, 
who subsequently reported, expressing sympathy 
with the inhabitants of Alsace and Lorraine, and 
directing that the question be referred to the French 
negotiators when they come to treat with Prussia. 
M. Keller opposed this method of disposing of the 
protest, and adjured his colleagues to proclaim 
their inviolable attachment to Alsace and Lorraine. 
M. Thiers also urged action, saying that “the 
Chambers must, on its own responsibility, clearly 
declare its wishes on this question.” Finally, the 
Chamber went into Committee of the Whole on the 
matter, and subsequently adjourned, At this ses- 
sion also the Executive power of the Government 
was conferred on M. Thiers. 

Borperavx, Feb. 18.—Immediately after the vote 
in the Assembly yesterday, the English, Austrian 
and Italian Ambassadors officially visited Thiers 
and recognized the French Government. 

Borpravx, Feb, 19.—[Special to N. Y. /era/d.} 
M. Thiers left to-day for Versailles. The new min- 
istry is composed as follows ; Fresident of the Coun- 
cil, M. Buffet ; Minister of War, M. Le Flo; Minis- 
ter of Public Works, M. De Larcey; Minister of 
Instruction, M. Simon; Minister of Commerce, M. 
Lambrecht; Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Favre ; 
Minister of Justice, M. Dufaure ; Minister of Marine, 
M. Jaugerry, 

In the Nationa] Assembly to-day Thiers delivered 
aspeech. He dwelt upon the distress and suffer- 
ing which had been caused by the war and German 
invasion, and upon the necessity of peace. Never- 
theless, said Thiers, the terms of peace would be 
courageously discussed with the Prussians, and 
would only be accepted if consistent with the honor 
of France. The task of the administration is to 
pacify and reorganize the country, to restore its 
credit, and to reorganize its labor. When this is ac- 
complished, the country itself will decide its des- 
tinies. The Assembly subsequently adopted the 
proposal made by the Government to send a com- 
mission of fifteen deputies to Paris, and act as an 
intermediary between the negotiations and the As- 
sembly. Thiers proposed that the Assembly sus- 

nd its sjtting during the negotiations. Thiers, 
Picard and Fayre left for Paris this evening. 

Borpeacx, Feb. 90.—Tine Assembly will make 
peace if possible—that is to say, on any terms that 
can be had that are not absolutely degrading. 
What terms Prussia really will make no one knows, 
and it is not heljeyed that those published correctly 
reflect the thoughts of the German leaders. It is 
believed that they have purposely been made ex- 
travagant ina machiavelian spirit, in order that 
the real terms may seem moderate in comparison. 
Indeed it is thought that Bismarck contemplates 
startling France and Europe by the announcement 
of terms that will seem liberal and generous, 

The Terms of Peace. 

Borpearx, Feb. 20,—[Special to New York Her- 
ald.| Deliberations on the conditions of peace are 
now going on. The cession of Nice and the neu- 
tralization of Savoy, in order to completely {solate 
France, — teat ae ee will thus 
be separate: m Germany by the neutralized 
territories of Belgium, agreed and Switzer- 
land, and by the ott uired territory and 
fortresses of Alsace and ine, and from her old 
ally, Italy, by neutral territory, replete with ob- 
stacles of military operations. The great object of 
Germany is to in France from taking her 
threatened revenge. Bismarck is willing to re- 
nounce Metz upon the condition of dismantiement, 
but Vou Moltke insists on retaining the fortress as 
a necessary t. Von Moltke also in- 
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French. Bismarck is unwilling to insist, and the 
question 1s still under debate in the Imperial Coun- 
cil. 

No further extension of the armistice will be 
conceded on any ground whatever, If peace is not 
concluded and the German terms met satisfactorily 
by 12 noon, on Tuesday, the 23d inst., the German 
armies will march south and Paris be treated as a 
captured city. 

t is believed that the Assembly will name & 

triumvirate, including an admiral and a general, to 

the terms of peace. They will then pass 

an electoral law and dissolve, thus shifting the re- 

— of reorganizing France on other shoul- 
ers. 

The Germans will certainly enter Paris on the 
24th instant, and take possession of the imperial 
route. Every precaution will be taken for the 
Emperor’s safety. The houses on the route will 
be occupied by Chief Director Field’s police pervoy. 


From Paris. 


VersaiLies, Feb. 14 —The Emperor is very un- 
well, but persists in his intention to enter Paris. 
Asa resumption of hostilities is strongly appre- 
hended at headquarters, orders have been given for 
the destruction of the monster guns in Fort Mont 
Valerien. 

It is reported in diplomatic circles that Germany 
has refused the request of the British Government 
to communicate the conditions upon which it is will- 
ing to make peace. 

INDON, Feb. 15. Faidherbe, in a recent com- 
munication to the French Government, urged that 
the Army of the North be in readiness again to 
meet either foreign or internal disturbers. 

Prince Napoleon is in London, and will make 
that city his permapent residence. 

Have, Feb. 15.—The Prussians continue to vio- 
late the armistice, and are still imposing contribu- 
tions upon the pgople. Where the districts are un- 
able to pay the Mayors are arrested and imprisoned 
as hostages. 

Duon, Feb. 15.—Belfort has surrendered. The 
garrison are to be allowed to march out with all 
the honors of war. 

The armistice has been extended to the Depart- 
ments of Cote d’Or, Jura and Doubs. 

Panis, Feb. 15.—Jules Favre returned last night 
from Bordeaux. Complete tranquillity prevails 
here. General Clement Thomas has resigned the 
command of the National Guard, and Vinoy suc- 
ceeds him. 

Borveravx, Feb. 15,.—The three famous monster 
guns in Fort Valerien, named Josephine, Beetho- 
ven and Valerie, are to be blown up, as they are 
too heavy to transport to Germany. 

Vexrsariies, Feb. 12. M. Kern, Swiss Minister 
at Paris, has been here and had a long interview 
with Bismarck, in which he entreated that Switzer- 
land be freed from the burthen of maintaining her 
French prisoners. ‘The Chancellor returned a per- 
emptory refusal, and gave the Minister to under- 
stand that if one Frenchman was allowed to escape 
the consequences to the Helvetic Republic would 
be most unpleasant, 

Boxpracx, Feb. 14.—A_ letter was received yes- 
terday by the Government from Garabaldi, stating 
that, seeing his mission is finished, be resigns the 
command of the Atty of the Vosges. The Gov- 
ernment bas forwarded a reply accepting his resig- 
nation and expressing, on behalf of the country, 
thanks for the heroic services rendered by the Gen- 
eral, and regrets that he feels compelled to leave 
the service of France. Garibaldi left Bordeaux 
last night for Marseilles, whence he will embark at 
once for the Island of Caprera. 

Borpraux, Feb, 16.—Gen, Chanzy has advised 
the French Government that, in view of the pres- 
nt weakened condition of the armies of Franc 
ind the impoverished state of the treasury, it would 
” madness to attempt to prolong the struggle with 
vermany. The General therefore recommends th 
submission of France to the German nation, as the 
mly means left whereby the country can be saved 
rom the utter desolation and ruin which would 
follow as the consequence of further resistance. 

Lonvon, Feb. 16.—In consequence of certam 
weparations made in the south of France for call 
ing into service the military of 1872, Bismarck will 
vusent to prolong the armistice only five days. 

The capitulation of Belfort has been signed, and 
he garrison have withdrawn with their arms and 
baggage. 

VeusarLies, Feb. 17.—The destruction of the 
heavy guns of the forts is in progress, and the 
drawing of the mines has been completed. 

A million shells and a quarter of a million mi- 
trailleuse balls have been manufactured in Paris 
since the 19th of September. 

Panis, Feb. 17. The Figaro says that the re- 
ported Gegnan proposition fur peace rans thus 
Phe cession of Alsace and Lorraine and a portion 
of the Department of Doubs; an indemnity of one 
and a half billions of thalers; the Prussians to 
keep all the material of war they captured, and the 
French fleet and the colonies to remain intact. 

All contributions collected by the Germans as 
penalties will be reckoned in the general war in- 
demnity. 

M. Favre will return to Paris with representa- 
tives of the Assembly to negotiate a treaty of peace. 

Panis, Feb. 19.—The appointment of Thiers as 
chief Executive of the nation is well received in 
Paris, and the journals generally approve of the 

lection of Grevy to the Presidency of the Assem- 
bly. 

Letters have been received from several deputies 
now at Bordeaux, declaring that they desire peace, 
but if the conditions are exorbitant they will do 
their duty. 

La France has reason to believe that Bismarck 
has communicated to Favre the German terms ot 
peace, and that Favre has laid them betore higgol- 
leagues. The French newspapers every where repel 
the idea of making any cession of territory. La 
Liberte says that a durable peace on such a condi 
ion is impossible. 

Versaliues, Feb. 19.—Not the slightest doubt is 
ntertained in high quarters, since Favre's return, 
regarding tinal peace, I avre eXpresses an Opinion 
that the Assembly can be relicd on to make terms. 
There is an evident disposition on the part of 
Prussia to yield a good deal in her demands, ex- 
cept in matters of territory, and even this may 
undergo some modification. It is probable that 
the troops will quit Paris with all possibie prompti- 
tude and evacuate France as soon as practicable 
after sufficient guaranty has been given for the 
payment of an indemnity of one hundred and fifty 
million sterling. 

The French forces now in the field are as fol- 
lows: With Chanzy 120,000, well equipped and 
armed; with Faidherbe, 135,000; 70,000 at Cher- 
bourg and 40,000 at Havre, in bad condition. 

Two hundred Prussian infantry crossed the Swiss 
frontier in pursuit of a Freneh military chest, and 
encountered a force of Swiss, who commanded 
them to lay down their arms. Fifty complied aud 
the rest es« ap al. 

Panis, Feb. 19.—The barricades and obstructions 
in the Avenue Imperatrice are being removed, and 
the avenue put in order for the entry of the Prus- 
sians. To prevent a collision, many battalions of 
National Guard are required to deliver up their 
cartridges, 

Many members of the diplomatic corps have re- 
turned to Paris. 

Dunkirk, Feb. 16.—The 22d French army corp 
has passed here and will embark for Bordeaux. 

Versaities, Feb. 19.—The Moniteur says that 
the prolongation of the armistice would injure the 
position of the Germans. Germany is resolved t 
ontinue the war if compensation for the past and 
guaranties for the future are not given. Germanys 
wiust insist on guaranties, and especially those pro 
curable by the occupation of Paris. No food i 
allowed to leave Versailles for Paris. 

Berit, Feb. 19.—The Grman terms of peace 
have been presented in a detinite form and are an 
ultimatum. ‘The prolongation of the armistice was 
accorded in return for the surrender of Belfort. 

Panis, Feb. 19.—There is good authority for 
stating that Germany's final conditions of peace in- 
cluded the cession of Alsace and a portion of Lor- 
raine, with the fortresses of Thionville, Metz and 
Belfort, and the payment of an indemnity of £250, 
000,000, 

Vexrsatties, Feb. 20.—The payment of ten mil 
lions of the twelve millions of francs imposed upon 
the Department of Oise has been deterred, and 
similar concessions by the Germans are reported 
elsewhere. An exchange of prisoners will take 
place every day. Paris is quiet. 


Latest Dispatches. 


WepDNeESDAY MoRNING, Feb. 22.—There is hardly 
any doubt but that the terms of Bismarck are, a> 
stated yesterday, the payment to Germany of £2s0,- 
000,000, the cession of the entire province of Alsacc 
and the major part of the province of Lorraine, and 
the fortified cities of Metz, Thionville and Belfort. 
The armistice has been prolonged until March 1. 
I'he meeting of the Berlin parliament has been post- 
poned. The 1th of March has been tixed as thi 
period for paying half the indemnity. Paris is fast 
assuming its ordinary appearance, and the tabl 
@hote of the hotels is more varied in its food, and 
the scale of prices is very much reduced, though 
the scarcity of fuel is still much felt. Since the 3d of 
January there have entered on the Great Northern 
Railroad 14,352 oxen, 15,352 sheep, 1776 cows, 
3768 pigs and immense stores of grain, flour and 
biscuits. Paris will be lighted by gas on Saturday. 
There are seventeen formidable French vessels ot 
war in the harbor of Dunkirk. The Emperor's 
health is poor. The German wounded are sent to 
the front as fast as they recover. There is a large 
gathering of troops at Cologne. Thiers, Favre and 
Picard have arrived in Paris, and Buffet is in Bor- 
deaux. Duke de Broglie has been appointed French 
ambassador to London, The Crown Prince has re- 
turned to Versailles after a four days’ absence at 
Tours. Bismarck has invited several leading Ger- 
mnn statesmen to Versailles. The German sca- 
captains who were taken have been released by tie 
French. Rothschild has advanced 800,000 francs 
to pay the St. Denis contribution. 

















FROM THE PACIFIC COAST. 


San Francisco, Feb, 15—Henry Drill, a sail- 
or, was convicted to-day of setting fire to the whale 
ship Massachusetts when in the harbor at Lachina, 
Hawaii. 

San Francisco, Feb. 16. George Hewitt, mate 
of the whale ship John Howland, from New Bed- 
ford, was convicted to-day of beating and wound- 
ing a sailor. 

The steamship Great Republic has arrived from 
China and Japan. She brngs nine Japanese stu- 
dents for San Francisco, seven for New York and 
thirteen for Europe, iucluding one Prince. 

The small pox is very prevalent at Yokohama, 
and a number of the crew of the U. S. steamer 
Benicia had been attacked and several died. The 
disease assumed the form ofan epidemic on the 
12th of January at Yeddo. 

Messrs. Dallas and King, employed as teachers 
in the Japanese College, were attacked, cut down 
with swords and frightfully but not fatally injured. 
Their assailants escaped. r 

Mr. Seward had left Hong Kong for Singapore. 
Before leaving he held a reception at the American 
Consulate, His health is improved. 

Among the passengers by the Great Republic is 
Mari, the Japanese Minister to the United States. 

San Francisco, Feb. 18.—Arizona advices are 
filled with Indian outrages. Col. Woolsey is pre- 
paring to lead 100 men ugainst the Indians in Pu- 
ima county. 

The mining news from all quarters is especially 
encouraging, particularly that from the Bradshaw 
district, to which there is a regular stampede. 

San Francisco, Feb. 19.—The Japanese Minis- 
ter and suite left for Washington, overland, this 
morning. 





FROM MEXICO. 

City or Mexico, Feb. 12.—A Prussian corvette 
has captured two rich French prizes in the Pacific. 
A riot occurred in the capital on the 6th inst. be- 
tween the French and Germans, in which several 
of both jes and a number of Mexican specta- 
tors were wounded. Many were arrested. An ex- 
tra session of Congress will assemble on March 10, 
and will attempt to pass a law declaring Juarez in- 
eligible for re-election. Stupendous frauds are 
charged upon the Treasurer-General, who is held 
responsible for a deficiency of $5,000,000. He de- 
mands an jnvestigation, but under a pretence of 
illness, it has been continually postponed. It is 
rumored that E. Romero made a million by this 
defalcation. 





FROM CUBA. 


Havana, Feb. 18.—General Palanca has been 
appointed Commander of the Eastern De ent, 
and Joaquin Alva Intendant of Finance. Five hun- 
dred soldiers have arrived from Spain. A thou- 
sand persons presented themselves for surrender 
at Puerto yoy etn and 400 persons surren- 
der daily in the department. ; 





AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 








tertown will be opened the first week in March, 


@ It is estimated that the petroleum pro- 
duction of last year amounted to 6,535,000 
barrels, and the consumption to 5,200,000. 


ta Mr. Sullivan Wiley, of Fryeburg, Me., 
was instantly killed on Thursday, 16th, by a 
tree falling upon him while he was chopping. 
His age was 30 years, 

ta A boiler in the steam mill in Burrillville, 
R. I., exploded on the 17th, destroying the 
building, killing Alwell Bartlett, and scalding 
Lafayette Reynolds, the proprietor. 


ta’ The Methodist church at Pittsfield, 
Mass., was partially destroyed by fire Sun- 
day morning. The loss was covered by 35,- 
500 insurance. 


7 Col. Thomas S. Lang of Augusta, Me., 
has sold his stallion known as ‘Gen. Knox” 
to parties in New York for ten thousané dol- 
lars, the largest sum ever paid for a horse in 
that State. 


ta The 4000 barrels of flour presented to 
the French by A. T. Stewart cost $30,000. 
They will not be sent on the naval relief ship, 
but are now being shipped on the barque 
unter. 


ta The supreme court of Maine recently 
decided that a railroad company cannot confine 
its’ transportations to any particular express 
company to the exclusion of others, such con- 
tract being illegal, both under a statute of the 
State and at common law. 


te The store of Messrs. Smith & Sweat in 
Webster, N. H., was burned on Friday with 
most of its contents. Loss about $4000; par- 
tially insured. The flames communicated with 
the residence of Dr. N. H. Arey, which was 
also burned. Loss about $1500. 


tw J. Boyd Henry, a builder of Cincinna- 
ti, was attacked by four highwaymen on the 
evening of the 18th, and robbed of $18,000. 
Two of the robbers caught the horse, the oth- 
ers mounted the buggy, suddenly seized Hen- 
ry, took the money from his pocket and fled. 


ty William Harrington, who died on Sun- 
day at Worcester, was probably the oldest 
business man in that city, having kept a groce- 
ry store on Main street sixty years ago. He 
was the builder of the well known Harrington 
Corner Block. 


t# The old school house at Windsor, Conn., 
was destroyed by fire early Wednesday morn- 
ing, 15th. It was built over one hundred 
years ago, and Roger Sherman, one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
taught school there for a term of years. 


te The little son of Rev. T. C. Russell of 
Leominster, who was run over on the 10th 
inst. by an express train, died on the follow- 
ing Monday from his injuries, and fears arc 
entertained for the life of the mother, who was 
completely overcome by the sad event. 


ty} There are 24 boot and shoe mannfactur- 
ing establishments in Milford, and the whole 
iumber of boots and shoes manufactured there 
during the past year was 1,400,000 pairs, and 
the amount of sales reached $4,091,000. The 
greatest number of pairs made by one firm 
was 233,682, and the smallest 4,644. 


t# The boot and shoe manufacturing busi- 
ness in Brookfield, Mass., was never known to 
be better than now. Instead of reducing their 
help and wages, as is usually done in winter, 
the manufacturers have crowded their shops to 
the utmost and the highest wages have been 


paid, 


te The salary of the governor of the Pas- 
samaquoddy tribe of Indians, as paid by the 
State of Maine, is 860 a year, and of the lieu- 
tenant-governor $20, while the priest has $100. 
The governor of the Penobscot tribe has 850 
salary, the lieutenant-governor $30, and the 
priest F100. 


Ce It is mentioned asa singular coincidence 
that when the United States steamer Worces- 
ter, which is to carry Boston's relief to France, 
was launched, the tri-color was unfurled from 
the flag staff instead of the stars and stripes— 
the flag having been taken from the store 
house without examination. 


t[# So many agents traversing Maine for 
the purchase of potatoes to ship have caused a 
sudden rise in the price. One farmer refused 
the offer of $1.50 for one hundred and fifty 
bushels of Early Rose, and the asking price 
for White Mountain and other varieties of po- 
tatoes is from 80 cents to 81. 


te’ A number of ex-officers of the army, 
who were mustered out on the Ist of January 
under the Army Reduction law, have petition- 
vd Congress for special legislation to restore 
their commissions. Each thinks his case one 
of peculiar hardship, and regards the muster 
out as an unwarrantable outrage. No action 
has been taken on these petitions, 


tz The Montreal express train on the Hud- 
son River Railroad from New York on Tues- 
day night, 14th, was run into near Spuyten 
Duyvil Creek by the Yonkers train, and one 
car nearly demolished and the platforms of 
thers shattered. Several passengers were 
thrown from their bunks and severely injured, 
and the conductor of the Yonkers train was 
thrown down an embankment. 


re The Troy, N. Y., Press announces that 
i long time the people of Waterford and Lan- 
singburg have been in the habit of leaving 
heir surplus cats on the island opposite that 
village. These have multiplied, and from liv- 
ing in the woods have become fierce, so much 
+o that it is necessary to organize a force for 
ther extermination. 


te A little daughter of Mr. Edward Chap- 
man, aged about two years, was burned to 
leath near Fall River, Wednesday, 15th, in 
onsequence of its clothes taking fire from a 
stove. The child was left in company with 
three others, while the parents were at work 
in the mill, and was literally burned from the 
crown of its head to the sole of its feet. The 
little sufferer survived only about three hours. 


te The number of ships now in the Turkish 
navy is such that Turkey may rank as one of 
the leading naval powers in Europe. The iron- 
lad fleet consists of five first-class frigates, 
vight corvettes (one more building), and five 
sunboats. The wooden fleet includes five ships 
of the line, five frigates, fifteen corvettes, and 
bout sixty dispatch and gunboats. In addi- 
ion to these there are four large steam trans- 
ports fitted up for immediate use. 


te The result of the bursting of the gas 
pipe at South Adams and the pipe filling with 
water, will prove, it is said, more serious than 
it first supposed, the water in the main pipe 
in several places having frozen solid. ‘This 
will necessitate the taking up of the pipe at 
vreat expense, and the company has not yet 
decided whether to do this or wait until the 
elements shall accomplish the work. The 
mills of the Renfrew manufacturing company 
only escape the calamity. 


t= The change in the route of the Vermont 
and Massachusetts Railroad, to avoid the pres- 
ent circuitous route to Ashburnham, proposes 
a departure from the present line about three- 
fourths of a mile from Baldwinville. and a run 
direct to Ashburnham, shortening the distance 
a little over three miles. The only town dis- 
commoded by this change will be Gardner, 
whose depot will be removed about two miles 
from its present location, while Otter River 
will have its depot in its centre. 


te On Thursday, 16th, the jack-wheel con- 
nected directly with the driving-wheel of the 
large engine of the Merrimac Print Works, in 
Lowell, flew into half a dozen pieces while 
running at the usual speed. One piece, weigh- 
ing from 600 to 700 pounds, was thrown di- 
rectly through one wall of the engine house. 
which is about two feet in thickness. The 
aperture it made in the side of the building 
was about six feet in diameter. The wheel 
was five feet in diameter. The accident has 
caused a temporary suspension of work in the 
print-yard. 


— Business Notices. 





CARPETS ORDERED BY CABLE. 
Four invoices English Tapestries for $1.12. 
Also, 200 rolls all wool American Ingrains, at 75 cts. 
Also, several invoices Dundee and 2-plys, for 3714 to 
hae, the entire product of an oil-cloth factory—the 
best American productions from 3714 to 75 cents per 
yard. 
These invoices of Carpets are all under the market 
value, and worthy the attention of purchasers. 
New ENGLAND Carpet Co., At our New Warehouse, 
76, 78, 80 and 82 Friend Street, Boston. 4w8 


Acute Affections of the Lungs, Chest, Throat and 
Kidneys are easily cured by using White Pine Com- 
pound. For sale everywhere. lw8 





For Twenty-four Years PoLAND’s Humor Doc- 
TOR has heen manufactured and sold, every year in- 
creasing the value of its reputation and the amount 
used. It is highly prized in New Hampshire, where it 
originated, no other medicine being considered so good 
or so well adapted to cure the many diseases arising 
from or connected with an impure state of te blood. 
It can be safely relied upon as purely vegetable, harm- 
leas, yet powerful to cleanse the blood. lw8 
An Excellent Carpet for Little Money.—The 
rush for those Carpets at 373¢ cents per yard, full yard 
wide, stil] continues at Joun J. Peas~ey & Co.’s 47 
Washington Street, Boston. No one should lose the 
opportunity to secure a good carpet at a low price. 
sw6 





John J. Peasley & Co., Carpet dealers, 47 Washb- 

ington Street, Boston, are raising quite a sensation by 

retailing a Carpet at 3734 cents per yard, full yard wide. 
3w6 





The Current of Trade is sure to flow to that house 
which sells at the lowest prices. Ten Thousand yards 
English Tapestries will be cut up for our customers at 
$1.12}; per yard. Our customers will find our depart- 


ments for fine goods very complete, comprising the 
newest and most desirable styles of foreign as well as 
PEASLEY & Co. 





there is a grand hunt in contemplation. For | 





VALUABLE INFORMATION. 

Send two three cent stamps to PROCTER BhoOs,, 
CLOUCESTER, Mass., for “TREATISE ON THE HU- 
MAN HAIR,” worth $500,000 to any person wishing 
to keep their hair from falling off, or from fading or 
turning gray. A Wonderful Treatise—send for it. 3m3 


| Marriages and Deaths, 


MARRIED. 


In this city, 11th inst., by Rev. Edward N. Kirk, Mr. 
E. F. Pierce of Boston to Miss Orion Mooers of Dayton, 
Me. 
15th inst., by Rev. Jonathan Edwards of Dedham, 
William M. Bullard, M. D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Miss Sibbel A. Duff of Boston. 

14th inst., by Rev. Warren H. Cudworth, Mr. Benja- 
min F. Butler, Jr., to Miss Louise A. Odiorne. 

16th inst., by Rev. Mr. Foote, Patrick T. Jackson, Jr., 
to Miss Eleanor B. Gray. 

16th inst., by Rev. D. M. Reeves, Charles F. Mulliken 
of Boston to Miss Eldora M. Coville. 

In Gardner, Feb. 15th, by Rev. John Goldsbury, of 
Warwick, Mr. Sylvester Paige of Warwick to Miss 
Nellie M. Adams of Gardner. 

In Leominster, 16th inst., by Rev. William J. Batt, 
Mr. George H. Merritt of Charlestown, to Miss Emma 
FF. Shumway of L. 

In Hampden Corner, Me., 15th inst., by Rev. A. 
Prince Mr. Edward R. Kimball of Boston to Miss Emma 
D. Turner of Hampden. 

In Medford, 15th inst., by Rev. Mr. Ambler, Mr, Ed- 
ward F. Allen to Miss Helen C. Cushing. 

In Hingham, 15th tnet., by Rev. D. P. Livermore, Mr. 
George W. Fottler of West Koxbury to Miss Mary E. 
Alger of Hingham. 

In Cohasset, 14th inst., by Rev. Joseph Osgood, Mr. 
T. Cushing of Boston to Miss Mary R. Johnson. 

In Templeton, 15th inst., by Rev. Edwin G. Adams, 
Mr. James Price of East Windsor, Ot., to Miss Harriet 
L. Fiske of Templeton. 

In Hyde Park, 16th inet., by Rev. 8. B. Babcock, 
D. D., Mr. Robert H. Vivian to Miss Roxana Nott. 

In Fall River, 15th inst., by Rev. M. Burnham, Mr 
Geo. H. Buck of Chelsea, to Miss Annie H, Thurston of 
Fall River. 

In Springfield, 14th inst., by Rev. Richard G. Greene, 
Mr. Augustus R. Cummings of Hardwick and Miss 
Mary A. Pierce of Ware 

In Belchertown, 14th inst., by Rev. M. Curtis, Mr 
Charles A. Hawley of Amherst to Miss Mary L. Knowl- 
ton. 

In Brattleboro, Vt., 6th inet., Mies Lyman F, Pettee 
to Miss Imogene Prouty. 

In Hartford, 8th inst., Jabez L. White to Miss Mary 
E, Sumner, both of Bolton, Ct. 

In Belchertown, 7th inst., by Rev. Moses Curtis, Mr. 
F. J. Winter of Springfield to Mies Jenny M. Hayes. 

In Hartford, Ct., 9th inst., Rev. William A, Thomp 
son of Conway to Miss Maria M. Dobie. 











DIED. 


In this city, 17th inst., William E. Brownell, 41. 

15th inst., George Blackburn, 72. 

15th inst., suddenly, Capt. Barney Smith, 61 yrs. 

In East Cambridge, 17th inst., Mre. Judith Lane of 
Epping, N. H., 77 yrs. 6 mos, 

In North Cambridge, 11th inet., Hattie, wife of Henry 
H. Blake, 38 

In West Newton, 17th inst., Frances Parker, widow 
of the late Rev. B. C. C. Parker 

In East Borton, 16th inet., John Breslin, 75. 

In Cambridgeport, 16th inst., Frederick Gould, Esq., 
78 years 

In Quincy, at Sailors’ Snug Harbor, John Vincent, 83 

In Groton, 13th inst., Mrs. Rebecca, widow of the 
late Samuel Bentley of Boston, 86 

In Greenland, N. H lith inst., William Cutter 
Packer, 59 years. 

In Wilton, N. H., Feb. 16th, Mra. Hatty Prentiss, 23 

In South Boston, 13th inst., Mr. Clarence C. Buck 
teacher in the Lawrence School, 33 yrs. 10 mos. 

In East Boston, 13th inst., Dr. Hiram Gove, 71. 

In Newton, 15th inst., Charles P. Eager, 31 yra. 9 dys 

In Shirley, 14th inst., Capt. John Henry, aged 74 yrs 





7 mos 
In South Boston, 14th inet., Edward N. B. Moore, 30 
yre. 6 mos 

In Boston Highlands, 15th inst., 8. G. Williams of 
3oston, in his 86th year. 

In Milton, 14th inst., Mrs. Eliza Willard, 89 yra 
4 mos. 

in Quincy, 15th tnet., Mrs. Elizabeth A. Peabody, 76 

In Falmouth, 10th inst., Sally D., wife of Richard 8. 
Wood, Esq., aged 77 yra. 3 mos 

In Springfield, 11th inst., Cyrus Darling, 72; 14th 
inst., Theophilus Graves, 83; Emeline M., 42, wife of 
Charles L. Chapin 

In Brimfield, 15th inet., Martha B. Allen, 70, widow 
of Alfred Hitchcock 

In Claremont, 12th inst., Seneca Parker, 63 

In Worcester, 15th inet., Gen. Jonathan Day, 72, ex 
city marshal 2 

n Chic opee 





12th inet., Kate 8., 34, wife of Rev. C. F 


In New Haven, Ct., 11th inst., Miss Hannah P. Bas- 
sett, 80 

In Vermontville, Mich., John L. Hunter, 84, for many 
years a teucher at Lenox Academy. 





ae Parties ordering articles advertised in 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
the advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND 
FARMER. 


Hew Advertisements, 
VERBENAS. 


Novelties, Foliage Plants, &e. 
| & ORDER TO) M AKE ROOM FOR 


ing Block. We Will we 





Lowest Rates, during March, 


The quality is unsurpassed. Pri Lists now ready. 
W. C. STRONG & CO., 
4ws Brighton, Mass, 


THE WEED 
“Family Favorite” 
SEWING 
MACHINES 


Are the MOST POPULAR in 
the market, because they are 
capable of executing a great- 
er variety of work with few 
changes and less superfluous 
attachments than any other 





machine in existence 
“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” “SELF-AD- 
JUSTING TENSION.” 





Can be purchased and payments made in 
SMALL MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS. 
Reliable Agents wanted on co ixsion and other 





&, descriptive circulars, and samples of 
work, address or apply to 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
1ys IAS. H. FOWLER, Agent. 


ADVERTISE 


. DISBROW’'S Select List of 


Forty-three Agricultural Journals, 
SSS Ro Rn 7a UNITED 
and upwat Is " elienanen fo panded youuu phy an 


; 
Address, M. H. DISBROW, 














pliecat Send for List 
33 Arcade, Rochester, N. Y 4ws 
PERKINS & HOUSE'S 
NON-EXPLOSIVE 


Metallic Kerosene Lamp. 
ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 












\ Dr. Cuanves T. JACKSON of Boston, / 
says: “Zis general introduction in j / 
of the unaafe lamj s now in com \ 

‘ mon use will no } are much y 


only & 
erty from fires, but also greatl; 
ish, if not wholly prevent, those fearful 
accidents from explosions which have so 


NO ODOR. 


Rev. A. D. Smita, D.D., LL. D., President Dart- 
mouth Coll , Says: “My family regard this Lamp as 
superior to any other in respect to safety, perfect com 
bustion, freedom from an npleasant odor, and the 
amount of light given. 


ECONOMY. 


Pror. W. 8. CLARK, President Mass, Agricultural 
College, says “T believe it to be true economy in view 
of the safety, the quality and quantity of the light pro 
duced, and the durability of this lamp, to throw away 
all other kinds and use this only.” 


Perfection of Light. 


Rev. W. 8. TYLer, a Professor in Amherst 
College, says: “I have had one in use in my 
house for some weeks, and J know it to be by 
far the best light we have ever used in our 
family I know of nothing that can com- 
pare with it. 1 prefer it to any gas burner I 
lave ever seen. For safety, for economy, 
and for the perfection of light, it deserves to 
come into universal use. Glass Lamps 
easily get out of re- pair. Children are 


never feawhere glass lamps are used. But 
you alt w leave this Lamp with your children or 
caress ie.” 

Specidattention given to supplying Hotels, Churches, 
Stores, Manufactories and Schools, Eramine before 
buying other Lamps. 

FRED'K A. BROWN, 
‘5 Water Street, Boston, 

#@ After reading, please cut this out and send to 
some friend who uses Kerosene. lw8 


SADDLES! SADDLES!! 
VOR SALE—A SMALL LOT OF SECOND 
hand Army Saddles with Bridles complete. Used 

but little and in perfect order, at less than half original 


cost. Also some shop-worn double guns at reduced 
prices. 





rec 









WILLIAM READ & SONS, 
Sw8 13 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston. 





NECRET OF HORSE TRAINING SENT 
w for 25 cents. Address, E. J. MASURY, Boston, 
Mass. 4awsy 


. . 
Do Your Own Printing! 
SEEDSMEN, FLORISTS, 
STOCK-RAISERS, DRUG- 
ISTS AND MANUFACTUR- 
, You can SAVE TIME AND 
MONEY by doing your own 
kApprinting of Labels, Tags, 
Checks, Pedigrees, Cards, Cir- 
culars, &e., on the 
NOVELTY 

JOB PRINTING PRESS, 
the best press ever made for the purpose, and second to 
none for the use of GENERAL JOB PRINTERS. Incom- 
parable as a PRESENT for a Boy or Girl; or for use in 
a Village Newspaper and Job Office. Prick oF PRess- 
ES, $15, $30, $32, $50. Bend for Catalogue, with testi- 
monials and specimens of plain and colored printing 
done on the press, to BENJ. O. WOODS, MAnurac- 
TURER, 351 Federal Street, Boston, Mass.; Curis. C. 
THURSTON, 16 College Place, New York; KeEutty, How- 
FLL & LupwiG, 917 Market 8t., Phil., Pa.; A. C. 
KELLOGG, 65 West Van Buren 8t., Chicago, Ill. 4w8 


OUR VARIABLE CLIMATE, 


y yITH ITs ALTERNATING SNOW, 
rain, cold and heat, renders it essential to health 

that the feet should be kept dry, and at an equable teme 

perature, This end is best attained by wearing 


CABLE SCREW WIRE 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


These Goods have undergone a long and severe test, 
and have proved to be 


The Best for All Weathers, 
The Most Economical, 
The Most Pliable, 
The Most Comfortable 

Covering for the foot ever worn. 
Be sure that every boot or shoe bears the PATENT 
STAMP upon the bottom. 

These Goods are more pliable and lasting than Sewed 
Work, and are free from the objections of ripping or 
gaping, common to both Sewed and Pegged Work. 


Of 140,000 pairs 














SITUATION AS FOREMAN BY AN 
iL American farmer who has had large experience in 
the management of farms and men, Bett of recom- 
mendation as to character, capability, ke. Address, 
lws¥ A. L. H., this office. 
DJORTABLE MORTISING MACHINE 
for framing. One man can make more perfect 
mortises ina given time, than three men by the old 
method. Send for description. B.H. WEST,3 Tre- 
mont Row, Boston, Mass. 13w8 


“TART A NURSERY, HOW TO--DLA- 
gram, Management of Seeds, Plants, &c. Price 25 
cents. Address, HEIKES NURSERIES, Dayton, O. 
(Established 1822.) Price List Free. lw 


THE WALTHAM MEDICAL INSTITUTE. 


To the Lame and Consumptive. 


‘.O SEE DR, RHODES THE WONDER- 

WY FULSPINAL DOCTOR, who cures more cases 
of Spinal Disease, Curvatures, Enlarged Joints, Crook- 
ed Limbs, Contracted Cords, Wry Neck, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Paralysis of the Limbs, Deafness, Consump- 
tion, and all Lung Complaints, than any other known 
practitioner, atthe Waltham Medical {uetitute, on Ba- 
con 8t., near Dale, where he may be found at all times 


ly8 G. W. RHODES, M. D., Principal. 


Pow _ REVOLVERS AT COST. 
. SMITH’S SIX-SHOOTER, ancat durable weapon 
3 inch larrel; shoots accurately at % paces. Uses No 
22 cartridges. Price, with box cartridges, $1.50, post- 
paid Address, BENNETT & CO., Manufacturers, 
Wad worth, Ohio. awh 
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o 
Cabbage, Onion, Squash. 
HAVE WRITTEN THREE WORKS ON 
the cultivation of these vegetables. The works 
abound in engravings, and go into all the minute de- 
tails so valuable to the beginner,—completely exhaust 
ing the subject, Each treatise sent by mail for 30 cents 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Sw6 Marblchead, Mass. 





SWEDISH FARM HELP. 

( RDERS RECEIVED FOR MALE AND 

Female farm servants accustomed to the work of 

the farm and dairy. They will be delivered in Boston 

about the first day of June. Apply by letter or in per 

son to CHARLES A. BERGLUND, hoon 23 Charity 
Building, Charden Street, Boston. Swi 


ie GARDEN AND FLOWER, 

Freir, Hers, TRee AND Survun, anv Ever 
GREEN BEEDs, postpaid by Mail. 25 different pack- 
eta of either class for $1.00. The six classes $5.00. Cat- 
alogues gratis. Agents wanted. Seeds on commission 
B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 4w7 


TO FARMERS! 





“Lodi Manufacturing Co.,’’ For 
Sale in Lots to Suit Customers. 


THE PRICE of other fertilizers, and is che _ 
for cotton, corn, tobacco and vegetables than any ot 

tn market. It is made entirely from the night soil, offal 
&e., of New York City. Price, delivered on board ir 
Boston, $30 per ton. 

I ask attention to the following testimonials :—C. 8 
Howard, of Oid Lyme, Conn,, in letter dated Oct 
1870, says: “I caw fully recommend your Double R 
fined Poudrette as being the best fertilizer in use r 
corn and tobacco. I have tested it side by side with 
other manures, and the Poudrette has always prov 
the best. I have also used your Nitro-Phosphate o 
Wheat and Buckwheat, and think they are fully equa 
to any in market.” 

J. F. Pheips, of West Hartford, Conn., under date of 
Dec. 19, 1870, says: ‘Lam a dealer in, and grower 
twwbaceo, and have used the Double Refined Pondrette 
for eight years or more on corn, tobaceo and other 
crops, and consider it a very valuable fertilizer 








A pamphlet giving full directions, &c., sent on app 
cation to JAMES T. FOSTER, % Cortlandt 8t., New 
York. For sale by J. B. SLIDERS, 119 Commercia 
Street, Boston. 3m7 

—FOR— 


$1.12: 


FOUR INVOICES ORDERED BY 


CABLE, 


12 1-2 cents less than the prices for the same 


BEFORE THE WAR, 


AT OUR NEW WAREHOTSE, 


76, 78, 80 and 82 Friend St. 


New England Carpet Co. 
Swi 
\ YANTED—A JOBBER TO DRAW ANTD 
lay four or five hundred rods of stone wall. <A 
good farm house on the place to live in 
for teams. Must be a good workman, sober and indus- 
trious. For further particulars address, 
CHARLES C. COTTRELL, 
3w7 Centre White Creek, Washington Co.,N. Y. 


Cotton Seed and Oil Meal, 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, &c. 
ATjTHE, LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 

hand : 


yrands of Family Flour constantly on 





Good stables 





A. E. VINAL, 

No. 1 Haymarket Square, 
4w7 corner of Haverhill Street, Boston, 
GREEN MOUNTAIN POTATOES. 
— SUBSCRIBEI HAS A SMALL 
quantity of the above for sale, hey are a late 
potato, first-rate for table, kee ping well and very pro 
tive, having yielded at the rate of 450 bushels per 
rice, by express; $3.00 per bushel; $1.25 per 

No charge for boxes. First orders served 
ress, HENRY M. PETT 


East Greenwich RoI 
AT THIS SEASON OF 
Coughs and Colds, 


i ye UNRIVALLED CURATIVE, MAN- 


ufactured by Copeland, and known as 


COLTSFOOT ROCK 


d be tried by all who are thus afflicted. 
2 THROAT, this splendid Confection has 
proved very beneficial; and it is characterized by the 
press, and those who have used it, as one of the very 


Best Preventives 
FOR THESE TROUBLES KNOWN. 
Manufactured by 


CHAS. COPELAND. 


4 Tremont Row, Boston, 
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THOROUGHBRED 
Danvers Onion Seed. 


y tee-~ SEED WAS GROWN FROM THE 
celebrated stock of Onions spoken of by Mr. B 
P. WARE in his address before the Essex County Agri- 
cultural Society in Sept., 1869, and is without a doubt 
the most reliable stock ever grown in the State. We 
shall dispose of it on very liberal terms, in order to in- 
troduce it to the farmers and market gardeners of Mass 
Price, less than ten pounds $5.00 per pound ; ten pounds 
and upwards, $4.50 per pound. For sale by 
H. WARE, Marblehead, and 
WHITTEMORE, BELCHER & CO., 


Wilson's Fertilizer, 


PATENT AMMONIATED 
Super-Phosphate of Lime, 


AND 
WILSON’S 
TOBACCO CROWER, 


AND 


PURE GROUND BONE, 


RE CONFIDENTLY OFFERED TO 

Farmers, Planters, Gardeners and Nurserymen, 

as the best articles of their kind ever made and sold in 
this country. 

They are guaranteed to have been made strictly ac- 
cording to the statements set forth in the pamphlets 
published in this and the preceding years. 

These pamphlets contain many suggestions concern- 
ing the preparation and use of manures, which are of 
great value to those engaged in agriculture and horti- 
culture, gathered from the practical experience of the 
manufacturer, who is one of the largest farmers in New 
England; and they can be obtained free of all the deal- 
ers in these articles throughout the country. 

Send for one or more, for yourself and neighbor, 


—e 


OFFICE OF THE 
Rumford Chemical Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Bone Coal, Nitric and Muriatic Acid, Horsford’s 
Bread Preparation and Cream Tartar, 
Rumford Yeast Powder, Blueing and 
Blacking, and Printers’, Dyers’, 
and Paper-Makers’ Chemicals, 
58,59 & 60 South Water Street, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

GEO. F. WILSON, Treasurer. 
For sale by Joserpn Breck & Son, Boston; 8. AL- 
LEN’s Sons, Greenfield, Mass.; Joun D. LOVELL, 


Worcester, Mass., and other dealers in the Principal 
towns and cities in New England, 13wi 





Unparalleled for Cheapness and 
Completeness! 


Double Refined Poudrette of the 


Ts ARTICLE IS SOLD FOR HALF 


ot 


’ 
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AND GUIDE TO THE 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN 


FOR 1871, 
| ly NOW READY. CONTAINS 125 


pages, with descriptions of over 2,000 species and 
varieties of Flower and Vegetable Seeds; Novelties of 
the season; choice Gladiolus; Summer-Flowering 
Bulbs, ete. Illustrated with numerous engravings of 
Flowers and Vegetables, and a beautiful 


COLORED PLATE. 


The most extensive and complete Seed catalogue pub- 
lished; giving practical and plain directions for the 
ul » of Flowers and Vegetables, arrangement of 
Gardens, ete. Sent gratis to all our customers of last 
year, without request, and to all others on receipt of 
two stamps. Address 


HOVEY & Co., 


53 North Market St., Boston, Masa, 





We guarantee that all seeds ordered shall reach the 
purchaser. 3w7 


‘TROPHY TOMATO SEED! 


HE TROPHY TOMATO STANDS AT 

the head of the Tomato Family for both Garden 
and Market culture, some specimens measuring 5% 
inches in diameter and weighing nearly TWO 
POUNDS. It is very Smoorn, and very SOLID, excel- 
lent flavor, and one of the EARLIEST. The seed of the 
Trophy sold last season for 25 cents each, or in packets 
containing 20 seeds for $5.00. About $3000 worth of 
the seed was sold last season at the above prices. Re- 
ports from those who grew them last season substanti- 
ate all that has been said of it. 

Price for single packets containing about 100 seeds 
25 cents; 6 packets. $1.00; 10 packets $1.76. Per 
ounce 28.00 

Also, the choicest varieties of seed potatoes—King of 
the Earlies; Bresee’s Prolitic; Peerless ; Climax; Early 
Mohawk; Excelsior, &c., &c. 

For sale by MOSES H. HUSSEY, 

North Berwick, Me. 
Cultivator and dealer in choice varieties Seed Potatoes, 
Green House Plants, &c, Sent by mail free of postage, 
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‘Pemete., The Sugar Maker's Friend 
Te 50 000 « 
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Address C, C, POST, Manuf. and Patentee, Burlington, Vt. 





“THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST.” 











READ THE TESTIMONY. 
YEO. WM. WILSON, AUBURN, OHTO, 


¥ writes :—From two quarts-of seed planted ona 
quarter of an acre, I obtained 35 bushels at the rate of 
140 bushels per acre. I believe it to be superior to all 
other varieties 


[From Thos. E. De Pica, Minnequa, Penn.) 
I planted one-eighth of an acre, it yielded 25 bushels 
of corn in the ear. I shelled three bushels of ears and 
got two bushels of shelledcorn, It surpasses any thing 
I ever saw in the corn line, 
[From E. D. Pinkerton, Mt. Eaton, Ohio.) 

I planted the Sanford Corn onthe 16th of May. It 
was ripe two weeks earlier than my other corn. Twelve 
rows of my common corn produced 45 bushels, It took 
only eight rows of the Sanford corn to make the same 
number of bushels. 

A. B. CRANE, Bloomsburgh, N. Y., writes, I planted 
the Sanford corn on the 5th of June. It beats all corn 
l ever saw for sets. Some stalks had five, some four, 
and none less than three. But the drought was severe 
and the greater part died. It yielded 75 bushels per 
acre or at that rate, and nothing but the dry weather 
kept it from yielding double that amount. ~ 

Send stamp for circular, giving history, full descrip- 
tion and testimonials, (neither bought nor bogus) from 
farmers in nearly every State, who have tested it the 
past season, establishing the fact that it is a decided im- 
provement over all other varieties. 1 send out none but 
selected seed. One quart, post-paid, 75 cta.; one peck 
by express $2; half bushel, $3; one bushel $5. Address, 
8. B. FANNING, Jamesport, N. Y, 





Save Money! Buy your Seed from 
the Grower. 


OATS. 
SAMPLE SENT FREE. 
WWE yPROBESTIER, | WHITE 


Schouer, White Swedish, Hungarian, Excelsior, 
Yellow Lutharian, Ramsdell’s Norway and Surprise. 
Also, Early Rose, Mohawk, Peerless and other choice 
potatoes. The above are of my own growing and I 
warrant them genuine. Sample of any of these varie- 
ties of oats, by mail, free. Samples of all for three 
stamps, with circular giving full description and price 
list of new varieties of corn, potatoes, oats and other 
choice farm seeds. Address, 

3wi7 8. B. FANNING, Jamesport, N. Y. 


Agents! Read This! 
y YE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
of $30 per week and expenses, or allows 
large commission, to sell our new and wonderful in 
ventions, Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, 
Mich. 26w7 





ATAN IN SOCIETY 


NW BUUK Ub ABIDING VALUE, 
Written from a high moral and physiological 
stand-point, it shows how SATAN is working out his 
most dangerous designs, through a wrong direction of 
certain of the baser passions. Fresh fromthe pen of 
one of our ablest Medical Professors, it deals directly 
with evils from which spring physical and moral degra- 
dation, social discord and domestic infelicity. It is well 
calculated to produce a profound impression and to po 
GoOop just in proportion as itis read. 44 sample pages 
and circulars sent free. C. F. VENT, Pub., N. Y., and 
Cincinnati. J.8. GOODMAN & CO., Chicago, 2w7 


















2 = TO $10 PER DAY. MEN, WOMEN 
e2 Boys and Girls who engage in our new business 
make from %5 to $10 per day in their own ocalities, 
Full particulars and instructions sent free by mail. 
Those in need of permanent, profitable work, should 
address at once, GEORGE STINSON & CO., Port- 
land, Maine. 13w2 


UMPS, HOSE, HYDRANT VALVES, 
&ec. For Houses, Stables, Greenhouses, &e., the 
PEOPLE’s Pump is superior to all others. It can be 
used for either a common or force pump, and witha 
hose attached water can be forced toa height of from 
thirty to sixty feet. Call and examine at 514g Congress 
corner of Water Street, Boston, 

4w6 H. M. WISWALL. 


A LADY’S 
INVENTION. 


GREAT REVOLUTION IN HAIR 
DRESSING. 

IMMENSE SALES. 

Agents Realizing Splendid Profits. 


c >, LE MAGNETIC HATR- 
MURLERS ND CRIMPERS will curl or wave 














DITSON & CO.’S 





BY TWO MANUFACTURERS, 


For Sale by ali Leading Dealers. 
lw8 








hom ufacture, Joun J, i 
‘pas 47 Washington 8t., Boston, 


WARRANTED LAST YEAR | X20", 


of price. 


Not a Single Pair was Returned | CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. Tte 


Banger & Co. 
OW I MADE IT IN SIX | Morrison, R. H. Macy, and all Notion 
11 MONTHS. Secret and sample mailed | and Hair Dealers throughout United 
1 140 sex? . ly8 | Canadas, ” 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 











N.Y, 


Co., Arnold, 
Robbins & Co 


any hair in from ten to thirt minutes, without the use 
of hot curling-irons or injurious Chemical Compounds, 
They are very simple, can be used by a child, are 


neat 
STANDARD OPERAS | sepcsranes. wen th ure and trom thelr exible, eon 


[LARGEST SIZED PAGE.) — Will be sent to any address on receipt of 
. | Price. 
With full Vocal and Pianoforte Score including Re 1 bor, contat: 12-2 
citatives. With English and Italian words. 1 - anaes Muing “23 inches iene. 6 = 
NOW READY. i“ “ “4 “ “ 9 
> Lucia, In orderixg, mention which you want—CurmeRg or 
— Traviata, Sonnambula, | CRIMPERS, Liveral terms to Agen and Dealers. 
orma, cretia Bessie. Martha, Address G. W. wor’. 
Price OF EACH IN PAPER, $1.00. In Boarps, with Herald Building, 218 Broadway, N. Y., 
illuminated covers, $2.00. Sent postage paid on receipt General Agent for the U! Btates, 


Also sold by A. T. Stewart & Co., H. B. 
nate & Co., Lord & Ta 
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LETTY’S RIGHTS. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 











Ordinarily, little Mrs. Bennett was hopeful- 
ness itself; but she took rather a melancholy 
view of Letty’s case, because her mind was 
not adapted to understand it. 

‘Well, mother, how goes things?” It was 
Ethan Bennett's question, and he used the 
good old-fashioned mode of address in speak- 
ing to his wife. 

Ethan was a tall, stoop-shouldered farmer, 
well browned and seasoned by New England 
sun and wind, aud powdered over now by the 
dust of travel; but Mrs. Ethan, for whom the 
words were meant, was rounded to just that 
degree of plumpness which befits a matron of 
her years ; with the stuff dress fitting accurate- 
ly over the broad, motherly bosom; with her 
face filling the comeliest curves; with a chin 
slightly double, where dimples hovered ; with 
a nose all the better for turning up a little; 
and a mouth very pleasant in spite of false 
teeth ; and a kindly pair of browneyes. Now, 
as she stood there on the stoop, with her dress 
pitching up slightly in front, showing a neat 
prunella gaiter, her face was overclouded, and 
she shook her bead rather dismally. 

‘What's to pay now, mother?” inquired 
Ethan, putting down his lean carpet sctchid on 
the settee. 

*O, it’s only Letty,” groaned Mrs. Bennett. 
‘‘She’s been baving a fuss with the trustees, 
and she says she shall leave the school if they 
don’t toe the mark. There never was so 
strange achild as Letty. I can’t make out 
where she gets ber sotness and her queer no- 
tions.” 

“It’s only Letty, then,” echoed Mr, Ben- 
nett, as if Letty were a chronic difficulty in 
the family. ‘*Wal, 1 thought for sure one of 
the borses had foundered, or old Woolley been 
choked with a corn-cob. I guess Letty will 
keep, mother, till you get me something to cat ; 
for Thm as holler as a drum.” 

Ethan Bennett was one of those men who, 
while in a state of hollowness, are utterly be- 
reft of ideas or inventions. So he stepped 
into his own door with that infinite sense of 
rest which multitudes of people never feel 
away from home. His very bat, with some- 
thing of the slouchy air natural to its master, 
looked as if it felt better for being hung back 
on the old peg. With a half sigh of satisfac- 
tion, Ethan settled into his favorite chair, in 
that corner of the sitting room which was han- 
dy to the file of the country paper, and the 
old clock, and mother’s work-table, and afford- 
ed a glimpse of the roadway through the parted 
boughs of the maple, by the gate, with the 
sound of cackling hens coming from the barn- 


yard. 
, ‘** Mother,” said Ethan, just as a chanticleer 
set up a jubilant note, ‘‘there aint no roosters 
that crow like ours.” 

Mrs. Bennett laughed an unctious little laugh. 
She was glad to have Ethan say such things. 
It showed that he prized his home. She knew 
be was tired, though his face never changed 
much ; for hadn’t she, as she said, been taking 
the latitude and longitude of that man for the 
last twenty-five years? It was comforting 
now to look at her cheery, buxom figure, as 
she drew in front of him a small table, that he 
might have everything ready at a turn of his 
hand, and placed thereon what, in New Eng- 
land parlance, is known as a platter of cold 
victuals—corned beef and cabbage, potatoes, 
nicely pores and rosy beets, all resting cheek 
by jowl on the same dish. Then she brought 
forth the cruet-stand, and some snowy bread, 
with a pat of the Jast churning of butter, as 
yellow as gold, and half a dozen long dough- 
nuts, twisted and twirled, and browned to per- 
fection, crispy to the tooth and fragrant to the 
nostrils, 

We will leave Ethan to partake of what he 
called his ‘‘snack,” as he intended to reserve 
the larger portion of his appetite for the stated 
evening meal. It is not always an alluring 
sight to see a hungry man eat; but Mrs. Ethan 
beamed on him delightedly. She loved, as 
she expressed it, ‘to have folks take hokd 

jally her own husband, when be 





» 
had been ona journey. It was a sub- 
stantial to the comforts of home and 
the of her cooking. 


The cold victuals rapidly disappeared, and 
at the end of a good half hour Ethan leaned 
back in his chair and put his hand somewhere 
in the region of his stomach, 

‘Now, mother,” said 
Letty ?” 

**Wait till I've done this little chore,” re- 
turned Mrs. Bennett, ‘‘and can take my work 
and sit down.” ; 

There was a basket of golden pippins on 
the table near at hand. Ethan took one and 
peeled it with his jack-knife, and let the long 
peel dangle lazily down. Pretty soon the 
wife was ready to take her place heside him, 
in her low chair, with the bright pieces of the 
patch-work she was putting together spotting 
the rag carpet, and the sunshine coming in fit- 
fully through the branches of her window 

eraniums and flickering about her neat, 

omely gown. Farmers’ wives are apt to grow 
angular and harsh of feature comparatively 
early ; but all the juices were preserved in good 
little Mrs. Bennett’s composition. Ethan 
looked at her as if she were Landsomer in his 
hee now than the day they got married. 

than was not impatient by nature. He was 
a slow man, and willing to bide his wife's 
time ; and so Letty’s story was told. 

**You see,” she , ‘‘that Austin has had 
to leave the school; the boys hooted him out. 
He was a poor shack any way, if he had been 
to college. You can’t make a whistle out of 
a pig’s tail, if you try ever so hard. Now, 
the trustees have come coaxing round Letty to 
get her to take Austin’s place, for fifty dollars 
a quarter less than he got. But Letty says 
no; and you ought to see her eyes snap. She 
says if does Austin’s work she must have 
his pay; she won't take the place for a cent 
less. Her head is full of them new-fangled 
notions about women’s rights. She says wo- 
men ain’t going to be put upon as they always 
have been. 1 *t know nothing how 
to answer her, for she can five words to 
my one; but, if school is up and she 


he, ‘twhat about 


; 


comes home, she'll be as uneasy as a fish out 
of water, I shouldn't wonder if she begun to 
talk, just as she did last fall, about going down 
South to teach the colored folks, 1 hain’t 
nothing against the blacks, and I guess they're 
smart to learn, from all accounts; but I can't 
bear to have Letty streak off nobody knows 
where. Dear, I sometimes most wish she’d 
ped Sol Spinner. He’s been like her shad- 
der for a year or two. It would take the no- 
tions out of her; and I guess she'd settle down 
and aca a stiddy —— ‘ams 
‘Now, mother,” repli an, preparin 

to peel his third fet **don’t take on me 


Letty ; you know you're generally the one to 
look out pretty sharp on the bright side. Just 


let Letty alone. Give her rope. There's 
some women that are like young calves—they 
have to have a monstrous long tether. 's 
one o’ that kind ; and this time the girl is right. 
I hope she'll give old Deacon Proudfut a dress- 
ing down, for he’s the ringleader among the 
trustees. It's a shame to him to sit in meeting 
every Sunday, under the droppings of the 
sanctuary, with his face like a flmt. and then 
go away and browbeat a woman. There ain't 
a grain of justice in Letty’s not getting the 
same wages as aman, if she does the same 
work and does it as well; and I'm glad she’s 
going to stick to her p'int.” 

“Wal, maybe the child’s right,” said Mrs. 
Bennett, with a sigh that seemed ludicrous in 
ber, jolly and comfortable as she was—some- 
thing in fact, like’a laugh turned topsey-tur- 
vey; ‘but, for my part, I can't see where she 

sts her notions. I always thought the world 

t was good enough for father and mother 
was good enough for me. Father was a close 
man and pretty particular. Mother had to 
skinch a good deal; so I said to myself, if I 
ever get married, I'll marry an easy man. 
And there’s one thing about it, father, you are 
an easy man.” 

Ethan nodded, as if he enjoyed his reputa- 
tion. ‘I don’t know as I've got much to say 
against men,” Mrs. Bennett went on, “I 
guess I've got all the rights 1 want. Letty 
says we're slaves, and she wants to vote; but 
I can’t see much sense in it "+-Ethan nodded 
again—‘‘and I wish she hadn't got such notions 
in her head. If she'd marry Sol, she could 
twist him right round her little finger, and he'd 
never know it. It’s always best to let a man 
think he’s driving, even when you've got the 
lines in your own hands. Then there's that 
farm of Sol’s without a cent of incumbrance 
on it; and that nice stone house, that Letty 
could have all to herself; and such a cellar— 
why, there ain’t another like it in Huntsville.” 








“There’s Letty, now,” said Ethan, shoving 
up the window, and letting in the mild, spic 
October air; ‘‘and some of the boys are wit 
her. School's out, sure enough.” 

Letty was as roundly and compactly built as 
her mother ; but there was an energy in herl it- 
tle frame and a power of command in her bonny 
blue eye that held rude spirits in check. No 
boy—and the Huntsville boys were a hard lot 
—had ever been known to ride rough-shod 
over Letty. Still, a gleam of fun twinkled at 
the corner of her mouth. She knew when and 
how to unbend, and play the companion with 
her scholars. Big and little stood by her to a 
boy. For a long time she ruled the school 
over Mr. Austin’s head, otherwise that weak- 
ling would have been hooted out at an earlier 
period. j j 

As Letty opened the little gate into the 
front-yard, the boys, with their books and 
slates, swarmed up on the fence. 

‘*Let’s give Miss Bennett three cheers— 
good rousing fellows !" said Nate Owens, the 
biggest boy of all, with a flat nose, and puffy 
cheeks, and little twinkling black eyes. Hats 
and caps flew up into the air, and the cheers 
were given with a will. 

“*Bovs,” said Letty, facing round with dig- 
nity,” ‘tyou have always behaved very well 
toward me. Now, I hope you are going to 
treat your new teacher, Miss Hildreth, with 
equal respect.” ; ' . 

“Sho!” broke out Bob Sprowl, ‘Miss Hil- 
dreth! She's skim-milk watered. She hain’t 
got the spunk of alouse. We won't have any 
other teacher but you.” ‘‘No, no,” shouted 
the other boys. ‘‘We'll bring old Granny 
Proudfoot to his oats. He needn't think he’s 
going to put any teacher over us he pleases. 
Yes, sir; we're afraid of you, and we like you, 
too. We ain't the kind of boys to get along 
with any teacher we ain't afraid of. If we 
don’t toe the mark, you're down on us like 
lightnin’; but that Miss Hildreth is mush and 
molasses. I guess the old school-house will 
be het up pretty brisk while she stays.” 

**You'll come back to teach us again, won't 
you?” piped out Billy Crofts. ‘*Mother says 

never should have got out of my abs if it 
hadn't been for you; for I ain't quick at my 
spellin’.”” 

“Go home, and be good boys,” responded 
Letty, with a magnificent wave of the hand, 
though her eyes were a little damp. 

The ex-schoolma’am entered the house and 
took off her things, after kissing her father 
and mother. 

“So you got your dander up, little gal,” 
said Ethan, with achuckle. ‘‘] hope you pes- 
tered old» Deacon Proudfut; for he’s clost 
enough to take the hair off of a dog.” 

“Seems to me I'd have given in,’ remarked 

Mrs. Bennett ; **the boys all set such store by 
you.” 
" “Given in!” repeated Letty, with a little 
melodramatic flourish. ‘*I wouldn't take the 
place for any less if the whole school-commit- 
tee should get down on their knees tome. ‘1 
don’t do it for myself; Ido it for my sex. 
Women teachers have been ground down and 
imposed upon long enough; and I want to 
show the world that there’s one who won't 
stand it. Mother, do you understand the val- 
ue of a protest.” 

‘Lor’, Letty, don’t go on in that way, I 
don’ know nothing what you mean.” 

‘Let her talk,” said Ethan. “I like to 
hear her. It’s most as good as | appene ge 
She’s got the hang of using big words; and I 
know she’s in earnest when [ can’t understand 
her. Some folks think,” and Ethan shook his 
head gravely, ‘‘that the women want to get us 
men folks down under foot, and keep us there, 
they've set up such a tarnal clatter about their 


rights. Let "em, if = can, That's what I 
say. It’s the best feller that always comes 


out ahead. The Lord knows I don’t want to 
oppress women. I was always the chicken- 
heartedest creatur’ living about ‘tother sex. 
Mother there knows it seemed as if I should 
die before I could ask her to have me. I 
kinder blundered into it anyhow. If I get my 
meals regular, and things are kept snug at 
home, then let the women vote, if they want 
to; but I'll be blessed if I can see why they 
should want to. You're right this time, Let- 
ty; and I'm glad you've stood out agin old 
Prodfut.”’ 

Letty, who was a singular mixture of digni- 
ty and childishness, jumped up, and put her 
arms around her father’s neck, and gave him 
two hearty kisses anda hug. That evening 
she helped get tea and wash the dishes, al- 
though Letty disliked eI She 
didn’t believe it was her mission in life; but 
she was so good and docile the little mother 
began to think it would be a comfort to have 
Letty at home, after all. A day or two pass- 
ed, and Letty submitted to the discipline of 
housework with admirable meekness. At the 
end of that time, she packed a bag and asked 
her father to take her over to Lanesburgh, on 
a visit to a friend. 

The farm-work was slack, and Ethan had 
just as soon take what he called a ‘‘skoot” as 
not. Nothing did he like better than a jog 
along the country roads behind his old roan 
horse, Jake, with Letty by his side. Letty 
had an observing eye and a quick tongue, and 
‘to a slow man like Ethan supplied all his men- 
tal processes ready made. 

The schoolhouse of Huntsville was a hand- 
some one for a country neighborhood. It had 
a belfry, with a bell hung in it, and two fine 
class-rooms. Miss Hildreth was that morn- 
ing to begin her reign; and there was Bobby 
Dish who had come a good hour before school- 
time, sliding down a board put through the 
fence, and wearing the seat of his trowsers in a 
manner to wring his mother’s heart. As he 
spied Letty, _the lad rolled off the board, and 
applied a dirty thumb to the tip of his _rudi- 
mentary nose in a style which meant confusion 
to Miss Hildreth. 

The ride to Lanesburgh was very pleasant ; 
for old Jake took Letty and her father 
through winding wood-roads, where the trees, 
bright with autumn tints, made sunshine in the 
shade, and the spiced air came softly to their 
senses, and the sound of dropping nuts was 
heard, and red squirrels were seen whisking 
their bushy tails over the snake-fences. 

When Ethan set Letty down at her friend, 
Miss Hollowell’s door, she told him he need 
not mind about coming over after her. At 
the end of her visit, she would take the stage 
as far as the Corners, which was within a mile 
of home. So, one afternoon, when the sun 
was setting in a sea of glory that seemed to 
fuse all things except the tree-trunks, that 
stood out black and bare, Letty got out of 
the stage and walked along the highway, with 
her feet making a pleasant rustle im the fallen 
leaves. Bob Sprowl came suddenly out of 
the woods, where he had been snaring birds. 

“Evenin,” Miss Bennett. School’s all 
broke up in abigrow. That Hildreth wo- 
man, she couldn't do nothing with the boys. 
We warn't agoing to let her come it over us. 
She had to absquatulate. And now I guess 
we'll have a ree play-spell, unless you come 
back and teach us; for us boys have made a 
vow we won't let anybody else stay.” 

Letty did not reprove Bob as gravely as, 
pe , she ought to have done; but she 
went home with a presentiment that a crisis 
was at hand, and that Deacon Proudfoot 
might be obliged to eat more humble pie than 
he was likely to relish, Her mother was glad 
to find that she still remained subdued and 
cheerful. Letty had what that good woman 
called moods and tenses ; but on this _particu- 
Jar afternoon she came in as cool and 
asa phyr. Mrs. Bennett had been all day 
at over the sepa? pmey up quinces ; 





ze 
and she looked flushed and tired, so Letty took 


hold and helped get ten. After tea, there 
or 


was bread to mix for next morning’s baking ; 
so she put her mother into her favorite arm- 
chair, and went into the buttery to sift flour, 
with her neat stuff dress pinned up behind 
over a starched petticoat. and her sleeves roll- 
ed above her dimpled elbows, and her nice 
little lace collar fastened with a bow of blue 
velvet. 

She had powdered the bosom of her dress a 
little in dipping down into the flour-barrel, 
when there camea positive hard knock upon 
the door—such a knock as a man gives when 
he has a disagreeable piece of work on his 
hands and feels surly and out of sorts. 

“Come in,” called Letty ; and then, as the 
door opened, admitting a thick-set man, 
muffled in a great coat, she added, with a 
sparkle of malice in her bright eyes: ‘‘Good- 
evening, Deacon Proudfoot. Please to walk 
right throug into the sitting-room; you'll 
find father there.” ‘ 

The Deacon stood irresolutely in the back- 
ground, lemming and hawing and thrusting 
out his thick, knobby stick in front of him. 

“Don't know as I care pertickerly about 
seeing your father. Thought I'd happen in 
and have a little chat with you.” 

“Q, indeed,” returned Letty, in the most 
ingenuous manner. ‘Then take a seat; I'll 
be out in a minute.” 

She went back into the buttery, and finished 
sifting the flour at her leisure. Letty knew 
the value of deliberation. When she came 
out, her cheeks were rosy, and her little mouth 
looked positive and determined. 

“Ahem! Letetia,” began the Deacon, 
‘‘what do you kalkerlate to do with yourself, 
now you've give up school-keepin’?” 

‘Farmer Lothrop offers seventy-five cents 
a day to anybody that wants to hire out to 
pick up cider-apples,” returned Letty; ‘‘and 

think of engaging with him. It will pay 
better than doing a man’s work and getting 
half his wages. Besides, it will bring up my 
muscle.” 

‘* Pears to me, Letty, you want to make 
yourself over into a man, don’t you, though ?” 

his was said in a peculiarly rasping tone. 

‘‘Not particularly,” returned Letty, quietly. 

‘Now you don’t say so? I've always mis- 
trusted that you'd like to put on the trowsers.” 

‘I should put them on if I wanted to,” re- 
turned Letty, in the same manner. 

“Oh!” ejaculated the Deacon, pushing his 
stick out in front of him. The moment for 
the eating of humble pie had come, and Letty 
relished it keenly. rere was a little awk- 
ward pause, and then the Deacon said: 
“Wal, Letty, you've got some cur’us notions 
in your head; but there's one thing I will say 
for you—you're the best teacher we ever had 
in this deestrict. That Miss Hildreth dasn't 
say ‘boo!’ They kicked up an awful row. 
It’s enough to disgrace us all over the county. 
The school will have to break up unless we 
can get you back. You see we gave Austin 
(here the Deacon lowered his voice to a con- 
fidential point) more than we could afford, be- 
cause he was one of them college-bred chaps, 
and there’s a good deal in a name. It’s 
enough to ruin us; but we've concluded you 
must have the same pay Austin had, if you 
won't come for less. We want you to keep it 
hushed up, for it’s setting an awful bad ex- 
ample; and you see all the wimmen teachers 
round here would strike for higher wages if 
they should find it out.” 

“I don’t know as I want the place now,’ 
replied Letty, giving a vindictive screw to her 
rosy mouth, and kneading away industriously 
at the bread-making. 

“Oh! do take it,” urged the Deacon, get- 
ting thoroughly on to the anxious seat. ‘*We 
shan’t have a school worth a snap all winter 
unless you come back. I'd rather pay the 
difference out of my own pocket, if it did 
come pretty tough.” 

“Well, then,” said Letty, beaming gra- 
ciously upon bim from her bégh cairn oc? van 
tage, ‘‘to oblige you, I will.” 

The Deacon went away feeling that she had 
been marvelously condescending. There was 
somebody outside who had seen the Deacon 
enter, and had blessed him, in a certain sense, 
for interfering with his own cherished plans. 
This young person had sculked about the 
yard until he caught a glimpse of Letty 
through the window—her dark hair and rosy 
face framed in a wreath of the pretty bitter- 
sweet vine that hung carelessly over it. He 
noted the snowy apron she wore, and the trim 
body of her dress, and the deft way she 
kneaded handfuls of flour into the plump mass 
of dough before her. Sol’s heart went pit-a- 
pat as he opened the door; but there was no 
outward and visible sign that Letty’s went 
ere. He was a good-looking young fel- 

ow, with the fresh color and honest country 
life gives. There were marks of sense about 
his well-moulded head, best expressed by the 
word sound; but the state of his affections at 
this juncture rendered him somewhat sheepish 
of mien. He came in and sat on the edge of 
the chair, holding his hat between his knees, 
very much as if it had contained eggs. 

**Pretty warm to-night, isn't it?” said Sol, 
mopping his flushed face with his bandanna. 


, 





“QO, no,” replied Letty, keeping her back 
turned provokingly enough. ‘I thought it 
was cool for the season.” 

‘Thought I'd drop in and ask if your folks 
wouldn't like some of my pumpkina,” quoth 
Sol. 

‘No, indeed,” returned Letty. 
barn’s half full of pumpkins already.” 


* Our 


like to have,” broke out Sol, spasmodically, 
after a painful little pause. 

“T don't believe there is,” returned Letty. 
‘‘We raise about the same things that you do. 
I mean sauce.” 

This was too exasperating, and Sol could 
not endure it longer. ‘*You know,” he broke 
out, ‘that I worship the very ground you 
tread on.” 

‘That's the way men talk before they get 
women into their power,” returned Letty, 
kneading away at that bread, as if she never 
intended to have done. 

‘**Tain't talk at all,’ asserted Sol; ‘it’s 
the living truth. Come, now, Letty, you 
ought to tell me whether you mean to have me 
or not. I can’t be kept in such suspense.” 

‘I don’t mean to marry any man,” re- 
turned Letty, ‘‘until I’ve earned some money 
of my own. 

**You shall have all you want,” cried Sol, 
eagerly; ‘I'll make it over to you in black 
and white.” 

“I should only want what I earned honest- 
ly,” replied Letty, in a little softer tone. 
**Men are stingy to their wives.” 

“TI wouldn't be stingy to you, Letty. I'd 
respect all your rights. Come, say out square 
you'll have me, and I shall be the happiest 
fellow alive.” 

Sol had crept nearer and nearer in his 
eagerness. Letty’s hands were still engaged. 
Yes, I shall have to tell it. He was the man 
who dared; he stooped and kissed Letty’s 
cheek. 

At that moment the sitting-room door 
opened, and Ethan surprised a situation. 
‘I thought I smelt fire,” said he; ‘‘but I see 
it was only a spark.” Then he went back, 
and there was an explosion of laughter. 

“So you and Sol have made it up between 
you ?” said Mrs. Bennett, when, a little later, 
Letty walked in. 

&‘‘Sol was impudent,” 
coolly. 

‘He never would have been if you didn’t 
mean to marry him,” put in Ethan. 

‘Deacon Proudfut has come to my terms,” 
remarked Letty, to change the subject, ‘‘and 
I am going con to school.” 

Letty taught school two years, and then she 
married Sol. She kept the secret of her 
wages so well that at this present time there 
isn’t a woman teacher in the vicinity whose pay 
doesn’t equal that of a man in the same place ; 
and accordingly Huntsville is like a city set on 
an hill. 


returned Letty, 





_ allies! Borttoio. 


MARRYING HOUSEKEEPERS. 

While in the ascending scale there is a grow- 
ing unwillingness to contract marriage, the 
usefulness of the wife appears to diminish. 
The wife of a workingman is cook, housemaid, 
nurserymaid, everything; all the manifold 
forms of service developed by the division of 
labor are summed up in her own person. 
When the poor woman, as is too often the 
case, has a large family, her work is, in pro- 
‘nate to her strength, more severe than her 
1usband’s. She costs less than a servant, so 
that, if she dies, leaving young children, her 
widower has no alternative but to marry again. 
If we measure her services in money, they 
will compare favorably with her husband's : 
indeed, she contributes to the common ex- 
penses, if not to the same amount, at least 
equally according to her strength. 

Can the same be said of a wife in the mid- 
dle ciass? Her position is greatly superior. 
She is infinitely better provided with the neces- 
saries, and has almost exclusive enjoyment of 
the luxuries of life. She is released from do- 
mestic drudgery, her chief serious occupation 
being to look after servants, The pay has 

wn better, while the work has become less. 
joes not the lady get more and give less than 
the workingman’s wife? But it may be said, 
the same is true of her husband compared 
with the workingman. It is one of the stock 
reproaches of proletarian orators against the 
premes distribution of property, that the 
harder the work the less is the pay. There 
is, however, a clear distinction. Where men 
are highly paid, their work must be of a kind 
that few are actually found competent to per- 
form, or it is such Chat no one can do it with- 
out a long and expansive preparation. Great 
artists command their own price, because the 
ublie prefer to compete for the works of the 
t men, rather than to remain content with 
the productions of those who are only a little 
way from the front. A doctor is more hi 
paid than an apothecary, because the profes- 





sion involves a more expensive education. 
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But those reasons do not seem to have 
much application to women. Every girl is,, 
or is fondly believed to be, able to manage a 
household ; and the education of girls is neith- 
er so protracted nor so costly as that of boys. 
Women, and especially lite: women, when 
given to magnifying their office, may demur 
to this _ — be told that the man- 

ent of two or servants is a gigantic 
Diertaking. Women of an active Feposi 
tion make work for themselves wherever they 
are; but their energy, when confined within 
the four walls of home, is rather mischievous. 
Having no sufficient occupation, they “‘meddle 
and muddle ;” they worry the servants, they 
keep the house in a turmoil, and achieve a 


barren perfection by sacrificing all real com- 
fort. Viewing the wife as a housekeeper, we 


fear her value cannot be rated very high. 
There are few housekeepers who are not very 
much cheaper. If a man marries for the sake 
of housekeeping, he has a decidedly poor 
bargain.—Home Journal, 





THE SHOEMAKER’S DAUGHTER. 





Yesternight as I sat with an old friend of mine, 

In his library cozily over his wine, 

Looking out on the guests in the parlors, I said, 

Of a lady whose shoe showed some ripping of thread, 
“ Frank, she looks like a shoemaker’s daughter.” 


“ Yes,” said Frank—‘‘yes; her shoes has a rip at the 


8 
The mishap of the moment—the lady’s a bride. 
That reminds me of something; and here as we sit, 
If you'll listen with patience, I'll spin eae a bit 

Of a yarn of a shoemaker’s daughter, 


‘* When I was a boy, half a century since— 

How one’s frame, as one numbers the years, seems to 
wince !— 

A dear little girl went to school with me then: 

As IL sit in my arm-chair I see her again ; 
Kitty Mallet, the shoemaker’s daughter. 


“ Whence the wonderful case in her manner she had ? 
Not from termagant mother, nor hard-working dad. 
Yet, no doubt that, besides a most beautiful face, 
The child had deeorum, refinement, and grace, 

Not at all like a shoemaker’s daughter. 


“ Her dress was of six-penny print; but ’twas clean ; 
Her shoes, like all shoemakers, children’s, were mean; 
Her bonnet a wreck; but, whatever she wore, 
The air of a damsel of breeding she bore— 

Not that of a shoemaker’s daughter. 


“ The girls of the school, when she entered the place, 
Pinched each other, then tittered and stared in her face, 
She heeded no insult, no notice she took ; 7 
But quietly settled her eyes to her book— 

She meant business, that shoemaker’s daughter. 


“Still jeered at by idler and dullehead and fool— 
A hermitess she in the crowd of the school: 
There was wonder, indeed, when it soon came to pass 
That ‘Calico Kitty’ was head of the class. 
‘What! Kitty? That shoemaker’s daughter !’ 


* Still wearing the same faded calico dress, 

And calm as before in the pride of success ; 

Her manner the same—easy, soft, and refined— 

’ T'was she seemed an heiress, while each left behind 
In the race with the shoemaker’s daughter. 


* Bit by bit all her school-mates she won to her side, 
To rejoice in her triumph, be proud in her pride, 
And i with the rest—I felt elderly then; 

For I was sixteen, while the lass was but ten; 

So I petted the shoemaker’s daughter. 


* Do you see that old lady with calm, placid face ; 
Time touches ber beauty, but leaves all her grace: 
Do po notice the murmurs that hush when she stirs, 
And the honor and homage so pointedly hers ? 

That’s my wife, 8ir—the shoemaker’s daughter.” 





THE FREAKS OF FASHION, 


It seems that in matters of raiment the 
movement has often been backward; and that 
in many instances the highest civilization is 
contemporary with the most barbarous attire. 
The flattened heads of some races in India 
and the squashed feet of the Chinese are cer- 
tainly no measure of the enlightenment and 
cultivation of the nations where these habits 
prevail; nor are the highly-artistic chignons 
observed by Sir Samuel Baker in Central Af- 
rica any evidence of progress or refinement 
among the savages of that country; while the 
costumes of European society are undoubted- 
ly at variance with the ‘‘practical” tone and 
the positivism of our times, 

Now, we 4 not desire to join in the old cry 
against the fashions, nor to speak with levity 
of the charmers upon whom they are exhib- 
ited ; but starting from the medical figure, and 
following the inquiring spirit of the age, we 
mean no harm when we seek information as 
to the mysterious process by which the eye 
has been educated to find the lines of beauty 
in the most ordinary household utensils rather 
than in the human shape. A bell, an ex- 
tinguisher, an inverted funnel, are now not 
merely articles of domestic use, but models to 
which the body is assimulated, with a view to 
securing that admiration and affection which 
it is feared would be denied to it in its natural 
form. A pair of tongs or snuffers could have 
been imitated with less deviation from nature ; 
but they have for some reason been left aside 
for the present. 

The feet are only considered to be march- 
ing with the times when they resemble some 
distorted letter of the Arabic alphabet. But 
the head, as the residence of the intellect, and 
more particularly of the fancies, has naturally 
been made the scene of the wildest sports— 
now assuming the form of a cock’s comb, and 
now the appearance of a dragoon’s helmet, 
with the flowing horse-hair tail cascading 
down the back; at one time displaying a 
strange organism sticking on behind, which at 
a short distance may be taken for a hedgehog, 
or some gigantic mollusk or crustacean crawl- 
ing up from the ‘‘medulla oblongata” toward 
the apex of the skull; at another the seat of 
learning is likened to a bush, upon which a 





rich crop of fruits appears to be growing, 


| quite out of season, and many-colored birds 
} and butter-flies have lighted from distant 
“I wish there was something of mine you'd | 


climes—the species and varieties are innumer- 
able, and show a laudable desire to imitate 
the varying beauties of Nature.—Tinsley’s 
Magazine. 


BEAUTIFYING THE NOOKS AND. 
CORNERS. 

A little book has recently appeared in Eng- 
land which has given us much pleasure. The 
book is called the **Wild Garden,” and its 
author is Mr. W. Robinson. The object of 
the author is to show the Enlish people what a 
large number of garden plants, usually sup- 
posed to require careful cultivation, will, if 
planted out and neglected, take care of them- 
selves, and go on and flourish from year to 
year—in short, become perfectly naturalized. 
He proposes that plants of this hardy nature 
should be planted in such nooks apd corners 
as almost every large place presents, and thus 
form what he calls his wild garden,” where 
instead of weeds the space shall be filled with 

leasing flowers, growing in the natural way. 
The idea is a happy one, and quite as prac- 
ticable with us as in England. There is 
scarcely a farmer's wife who does not long for 
a garden, while but few of them are able to 
command the means and time to keep one in 
proper order. A neglected garden is a 
source of pain rather than pleasure, but if she 
could have a wild garden, where one of its 
merits was its freedom from care, it would 
allow many a one to enjoy flowers who might 
otherwise be deprived of this pleasure. Upon 
almost every place there is a spot exactly 
adapted to a wild garden. If it is so rocky that 
it has been left untouched, all the better. 
Hardy bulbs, such as snowdrops, tulips, cro- 
cuses, hyacinths, daffodils, and others, do 
quite well year after year. Almost any of the 
well-known border plants that are to be found 
in old gardens are suited to the wild garden ; 
the columbines, larkspurs, moss pink, prim- 
rose, ponies, perennial phloxes, and a host 
of others. Some of our more attractive na- 
tive plants would of course find a place here, 
and the late-flowering chrysanthemums also. 
We can readily see that a wild garden can be 
made, to the real lover of flowers, a source of 
daily pleasure, from the time the first crocus 
pushes in early spring until frost has des- 
troyed the last chrysanthemum. 





A Goop Woman never grows old. Years 
may pass over her head, but if benevolence 
and virtue dwell in her heart, she is as cheer- 
ful as when the spring of life first opened to 
her view. When we look upon a good wo- 
man, we never think of her age—she looks as 
charming as when the rose of youth first 
bloomed upon her cheek. ‘That rose has not 
faded yet; it will never fade. In her neigh- 
borhood she is the friend and benefactor—in 
the church the devout worshiper and exem- 
plary Christian. Who does not love and re- 
spect the woman who has passed her days in 
acts of kindness and merey—who has been the 
friend of man and God—whose whole life has 
been a scene of kindness and love, a deve- 
tion of love and religion? We repeat, such a 
woman cannot grow old. She wit ahtage be 
fresh and buoyant in spirits, and active in 
humble deeds of mercy and benevolence. If 
the young lady desires to retain the bloom 
and beauty of youth, let her not yield to the 
sway of fashion and folly; let her love truth 
and virtue; and to the close of life she will 
retain those feelings which now make life ap- 
pear a garden of sweets—ever fresh and ever 
new. 





DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


Buckwueat Cakes.—One quart of buck- 
wheat flour, mix with lukewarm water, rather 
thicker than you will wish it when ready to 
bake. A cup of Graham meal added is, we 
think, an “e panamacerd, stir in a cup of family 
yeast, or half a penny’s worth of bakers’, and 
at nful of salt ; mix in an earthern bowl, 
or a large earthern pitcher ; the latter is the 
most convenient as the batter can be poured 
from the lip of the pitcher more neatly than it 
can be dipped out of a bowl; set it where it 
will keep warm all night. The batter should 
be made early in the evening, as it takes fully 
ten hours in winter to rise; when ready to 
bake in the morning beat half a teaspoonful 
of soda into a great spoonful of molasses and 
stir into the batter, adding also enough Inke- 
warm water to make it thin enough to fry; 
bake quick; the thinner the cakes can 
baked the better they will be. 





; whisk the apple and very briskly, 
til quite stiff, and it will ana snow ; 
eaten with a nice boiled custard it makes a 
very desirable desert. Season with a very lit- 
tle nutmeg and cinnamon, add a little butter, 
and bake in good pastry ; and you will have a 
very good apple pie. 


SnowBaLt Cake.—One cup of sugar, half 
a cup of butter, half a cup of sweet milk, two 
cups of flour, the whites of three eggs, half a 
teaspoonful of soda, one spoonful Ton of 
tartar, sifted with the flour; beat butter and 
sugar thoroughly together ; add the whites of 
eggs beaten to a stiff foam; then the flour, 
and milk and soda the last. 


Porato Paste ror Dump.incs.—Boil 
three large white potatoes until soft; peel and 
mash them. When quite smooth, mix with 
one quart of sifted flour and a scant pint of 
lard; salt to taste. Roll out and use for 
dumplings ; or it makes a good paste for meat 
pies. 


Bonevess Caicken.—Fricassee your chick- 
en, taking care to brownthe skin nicely ; season 
to taste. When done set by to cool; then re- 
move all the bones; put back into the dish in 
which it was cooked. Take a chopping knife 
and chop finely, leaving in all the oil of the 
fowl ; if not enough of that, add a piece of 
butter. Then pack closely in a dish, as you 
wish it to go to table, and when your friends 
come to taste it, my word for it, their appro- 
bation will more than repay you for the little 
extra trouble it has taken to prepare it.— 
Country Gentleman. 


Larp.—Leaf lard is the nicest for all cook- 
ing purposes; skin all the fat that is to be 
tried into lard, and commence by frying gent- 
ly a little leaf lard, or your fat will scorch; 
let it cook slowly, and dip off the fat as fast 
as it is liquefied, and strain it through a cloth ; 
when all is strained that can be dipped off, 
squeeze the remainder by itself in the cloth. 
If the lard is to be used for cooking, salt it a 
trifle when first put on; much of the salt will 
be found at the tot B of the kettle undis- 
solved, still, it would seem to be better that 
salt should be used. If the lard is to be used 
for burning in lard lamps, salt would be in- 
urious. If the fat is not skinned before try- 
ing, the gluten in the skin will make the lard 
impure‘and frothy. Save the scraps and skins 
for soap grease. 


General Miscellany, 
CLIMATE OF THE NEW NORTHWEST, 


The fact of the mildness of the climate 
which prevails along the belt of country tribu- 
tary to the line of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, is abundantly established. Nowhere 
between Lake Superior and Puget Sound is 
the climate colder than in Minnesota ; and this 
sreat State is not surpassed as a wheat-pro- 
desing region, or in healthfulness of atmos- 
phere. Dakota is very similar to Minnesota ; 
and from Dakota westward the climate steadi- 
ly modifies, until, in Oregon and Washington 
Territory, there is almost no winter at all 
aside from a rainy season, as in California. 
Throughout Dakota, Montana, and Northern 
Idaho, cattle and horses range out all winter, 
and in the spring are fat and strong. Rec- 
ords kept by Government officers at the vari- 
ous mitary stations on the upper waters of 
the Missouri show that the average anneal 
temperature for a series of years has been 
warmer in Central Montana than at Chi- 
cago or Albany. This remarkable modifica- 
tion of climate, the existence of which no well- 
informed person now questions, is due to sev- 
eral natural causes, chief among which are 
these: First, the country lying between the 
44th and the 50th parallel is lower by some 
3,000 feet than the belt lying immediately 
south. The highest point on the line of the 
Northern Pacific road is 3,500 feet lower than 
the corresponding summit of the Union and 
Central line. Both the Rocky and the Cas- 
cade ranges, where they are crossed by the 
Northern Pacific route, are broken down to 
low elevations compared with their height 400 
miles southward. This difference in altitude 
would account for much of the difference in 
climate, as four degrees of temperature are 
usually allowed for each 1,000 feet of eleva- 
tion. But, second, the warm winds from the 
South Pacific, which prevail in winter, and 
(aided by the warm ocean currents corres- 
ponding to our Atlantic Gulf Stream) pro- 
duce the genial climate of our Pacific coast, 
pass over the low mountain ridges to the north 
of latitude 44°, and carry their softening ef- 
fect far inland, giving to Eastern Washington 
the chmate of Virginia, and to Montana the 
climate of Ohio without its dampness and 
chill. 


The same cause—the depression of the 





for the abundant rain-fall in nearly all parts 
of this vast area. The southwest winds, satu- 
rated by the evaporation of the tropics, carry 
the rain-clouds eastward over the continental 
divide, and distribute their moisture over the 
“fertile belt” stretching from the mountains 
to the lakes. Farther south the mountains, 
with their greater altitude, act as a wall 
against the warm, moist west winds; hence 
the colder winters and the aridity of portions 
of the region south of Montana and east of 
the new mountains. That the climate of the 


make it a congenial home for the migrating 
millions of Central and Northern Europe, and 
the crowded portions of our own land, there 
is no doubt.—Laurper’s Weekly. 





FACTS ABOUT THE ICE-TRADE. 


According to recent computations and esti- 
mates, over 1,000,000 tons of ice are disposed 
of, annually, in the New York ice market. 
Over $3,000,000 of capital is invested in the 
business, the Knickerbocker Company alone 
having a stock of $2,000,000, the Washington 
$100,000, and private firms various sums. 

The mode of procuring a supply is: First, 
to find a clear, thick, hard field of ice, which 
is done by cutting and measurement. The 
space selected is then inclosed by a movable 
fence, which establishes a legal ownership. 
In the routes of public travel, all these open 
spaces are required to be safely bridged. Ca- 
nals are made through the poor ice, through 
which to beat down the large cakes. A steel- 
toothed plow, drawn by a single horse, cuts a 
groove about two inches deep. Men follow 
and finish with handsaws. Crowbars are used 
to pry off the cakes, which are then pushed 
along the canals by poles to the ice-house, 
where they are broken into pieces about eight- 
een inches square A powerful elevator, operate 
ing like a grain elevator, then lifts them into 
the storehouse. The elevator is adjustable to 
reach any of the floor levels, Various kinds 
of material are used for packing—such as 
tanbark, sawdust, chips, ete.—but straw is the 
best. When the freezing spells are short, 
night work is sometimes done by starlight, 
moonlight, kerosene flambeaux, or calcium 
lights. Such occasions produce _ striking 
scenes, the reflections upon the ice being both 
novel and beautiful. ‘The cost of ice is not 
only in its cutting and housing ; there must be 
added to this the transportation from the 
storehouse to the market, and the loss by 
chipping, melting, &e., usually about thirty 
per cent. Stacking ice, when it is done, is 
attended by a great risk. One little indenta- 
tion will often give rise to a hundred, and the 
whole mass is soon ‘‘honeycombed” and 
spoiled. ‘Thousands of tons were thus lost 
last year. The Knickerbocker lee Company 
have the following houses and capacities : Cox- 
sackie, on the Hudson River, 35,000; New 
Baltimore, 27,000; Athens, 35,000; Ham- 
burgh, 22,000; Catskill, 45,000; Eavesport, 
20,000; Rondout, 8,000; Turkey Point, 33,- 
000; Flatbush, 56,000; Rhinebeck, 16,000 ; 
Esopus, 46,000 ; Staatsburg, 26,000 ; Marlbo- 
ro, 23,000; New Paltz, 13,000; Clearwater, 
16,000 ; Rockland, Lake, 80,000. The Wash- 
ington Company haye the following: Rond- 
out, 10,000 ; Washingtan and Kingston Points, 
20,000; Athens, 20,000; Coeymans, 25,000 ; 
Glascow, 15,000; Milton, 10,000; extra 
houses at other points increase this total. The 
National have a storage capacity of 150,000 
tons. Besides these there are many other 
houses either leased or owned by the several 
companies. On the Kennebec River, in 
Maine, are the following: Hallowell, 80,- 
000; Farmingdale, 30,000; Pittston, 90,000 ; 
Dresden, 140,000; Gardiner, 40,000; Rich- 
mond, 60,000; Bath, 20,000; Boothbay, 40- 
000. The Consumers’ Ice Company, formed 
this season, hss an immense house at West 
Camp, on the Hudson, It is 400 by 200 feet 
in dimensions, and has acapacity of 70,000 
tons. They have three new barges of 800 
tons each. An idea of the magnitude of the 
operations of these companies may be inferred 
from the fact that they employ 35 batges, 4 
steamers, 250 wagons, 400 horses, and nearly 
600 men. <A moderate quantity of stock has 
been gathered in Maine. Eleven-inch ice is of- 
fered on board vessels there at $5.50 per ton. 
The ice-men here think that their present stock 
will hold out until the Hudson River crop is 
harvested, and that throughout the season 
there will be great competition and small prices. 





THE EXTENT OF LIFE INSURANCE, 
From the annual report of the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life Insurance Company we 
make the following extract, which exhibits the 
wonderful growth of Life Insurance during 
the past ten years, and shows to what a large 
extent the middling classes of society avail 
themselves of its benefits ; 

“The — of the business of life insur- 
ance, in this country, for the past ten years, 1s 
unparalleled, During that period, the amount 
of insurance in all the American companies in- 
creased from one hundred and twenty millions 
of dollars to nearly two billions of dollars. 





in the final nt of this large amount upon 
priprades pt r of insured lives. If we con- 
sider that there are, on an ay , four per- 
sons to.one family, we have a two and 
one-half millions of the eer of the 
United States interested in the solvency and 
s‘ability of the institution. The large number 
of insured is not taken from any parti 

class of the community, but from all classes, 
although the two extremes of society, the rich 
and the poor, furnish comparatively few re- 


presentatives. Taking our own Company as 
an example of the whole, the average amount 
1, 1870, 


of policies was ascertained to be Ju 
s2b09, showing that the largest class of in- 
sured lives was taken from the middle class 
of society, or from among those who could, 
with comparative ease, manage an annual in- 
vestment of about $70. There were, at that 
date, one hundred and cight different amounts 
of insurance, varying from $20 to $20,000. 
For instance, there were 7500 policies of 
$1000 each; 6800 of $2000 each; 2990 of 
#3000 each; 4300 of $5000 each; 1500 of 
$10,000 each; and but 117 of $20,000 each, 
the remainder being smaller numbers of in 
termediate amounts. These figures are un 
mistakable evidenee of the value of life insur- 
ance to the general community.” 





Ture Twenty Leapine Crries.—The fol- 
lowing list of the twenty most populous cities 
of the United States, arranged in the order of 
population, gives the numbers as they will 
stand in the published Census report when it 

ypears. Besides the population of the same 
cities for 1860, and the percentage of increase 
during the ten years, are included in the sam 
table : 


No. Cities. 1870, 1860. per cent, 
1—New York 922,531 805 658 14.6 
2—Philadelphia 674,022 665,529 19.2 
| 38—Brooklyn F 266,661 43.7 
4—St. Louls 310,864 160,773 93.4 
6—Chicago 298,983 109,200 1737 
6—Baltimore 207,354 212,418 25.9 
7—Boston 250,526 177,840 40.9 
$8—Cincinnati 216,239 © 161,044 348 
9—New Orleans 191 ,322 168,675 13.5 
W—San Francisco 149,482 56,802 182 
N—Buffalo 117,715 81,129 45.1 
12—Washington 109,204 61,122 78.8 
13—Newark 105,078 71,041 41 
Loulsyille 100,7. , 48.1 
eveland 92,846 43,417 113.9 
6—Pitteburg (235 49,217 76.3 
17—Jersey Citv $1,744 29,226 179.7 
K—Detroit 79,580 45,619 745 
19—Milwaukee 71,499 45,246 68.1 
20—Albany 69 422 62,367 114 





Canriaces ror Caitpren.—In anticipa- 

tion of a good demand early in the spring for 
children’s carriages, manufacturers are now 
busy making up a supply. In Boston there 
are three firms who make specialties of this 
business, and their united yearly trade amounts 
to nearly $200,000. They turn out about 
10,000 carriages, which find a market princi- 
pally in New England, though some 2000 are 
yearly sent to New York and there is a small 
demand from California. Some 50 or 60 dif- 
ferent patterns and styles are made, and 
prices range from $5 to $50 each. The kind 
of woods mostly used are bass, ash and ma- 
sle, which come from Vermont, and the year- 
I consumption in this city alone is rising 100- 
000 feet. The business has greatly increased 
during the past ten years, and only about five 
years ago there were but about 300 of the best 
carriages made ; now, between 5000 and 6000 
are made annually.—Com. Bulletin. 





way in which a certain class of marvelous sto- 
ries have their origin. First comes the wond- 


hundreds of years old, with all the inferences 
and conjectures about original 
freaks of nature, &c., &c. 
of a superstition which prevails in a certain 


bored into a large tree the disease will pass 
into the trunk, and as the child grows he will 
be freed from all its effects. 
fact reasoner puts this and that together, and 


marvelous story is spoiled. 








mountain ranges toward the north—accounts | 


new Northwest which is now to be opened to | 
settlement, travel and trade, is such as to! 


was assigned to Ah Sin. 


| 


pened to present his bill. 
slip took Ah Sin. 


ence of the amazed family. 





Central Railroad Co. 


We get from Kentucky an example of the | 


rous tale of how a lock of hair has been found | 
imbedded in the heart of a large tree some | 


inhabitants, | 
Next we are told | 


district, that if a lock of the hair of a child af- | 
flicted with the [phthisic be put into a hole | 


| The First Through Line Across the State, | 


The matter-of- | 


with the aid of a small modicum of logic the | 


Cninese Curar Lanor.—There is a good | 
story told in Washington about a Chinese ser- | 
vant employed by Admiral Porter, that on re- | 
ception day the duty of attending the door 
Accustomed to the 
| social usages of his own land, where a visit- 
| or’s rank is indicated by the size of the card, | 
| and where a huge yellow one meant the pres- 
| ence of a prince, he treated the litttle bits of 
pasteboard with contempt. While nodding 
his head and tossing the bits of paper uncere- 
moniously in the basket the gas collector hap- 
The long, yellow 
With profound salaams he | 
bowed the astounded gas man into the pres- 


| portion of the carrying trade of the great Northwest. 





Advertisements, | 


THE READ 
MANUFACTURING CO., 


164 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON, 


client corps of Agents for the Patented articles 
manufactured by them, and to such they will give 


EXCLUSIVE RIGHTS TO TERRITORY. 


Please send for circular. 4w6 








SPECIAL NOTICE, 


bh) 12 Best Mixed Gladiolus fur. ........ $1.00 
10 Best Double Tuberoses for .......25. 1.00 
5 Beat Lilies, including the Golden Banded... . 1.00 
20 Papers Flower Seeds, choice annuals... . 1,00 
15 Papers Vegetable Seeds... 1. we ee eee 1.00 
150 Seeds Trophy Tomato. .....+.56+. 25 

Or the six collections ......-.4+4e066 5.00 


7 mail (post-paid) upon receipt of price. 
Illustrated and descriptive Catalogues sent free to all 
applicants. Address 

C. L. ALLEN & CO., 
Sw6 74 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SAWYER, HOLLIS & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


51 NORTH MARKET STREET, 
Opposite Faneuil Hall, Boston. 


Consignments of Becf, Mutton and Poultry are so- 
licited. Particular attention will be given to the sale of 
all kinds of meat, and to slaughtering and marketing 
cattle, sheep and hogs. 3mé6 


J. J. H. GREGORY'S 
SEED CATALOGUE. 


N Y ANNUAL ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
ia logue, containing a list of many new and rare 
Vegetables, some of which are not found in any other 
catalogue, and all the standard vegetables of the farm 
and garden, (over one hundred of which I grow on me 
three seed farms,) with a carefully selected list of lower 
seed will be sent free to all. 

All my seed is sold under three warrants,— 

Ist. That all money sent shall reach me. 

2d. That all seed ordered shall reach the purchase 

8d. That my seeds shall be fresh, and true to name, 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 

MARBLEHEAD, MA8s. 
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SEWINC MACHINES. 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 

SEWING MACHINES, 

WEED FAMILY FAVORITE, 
WHEELER & WILSON, 
HOWE, ATNA, 
AMERICAN, &c., &c. 

Sold for «mall installments as low as $5 per month, or 
may be paid for in WoRK done at home. ror Circulars 
and Terms address, ENGLEY, RICE & PECK, 

(SUCCERSORS TO ENGLEY & RICE.) 

323 Washington, corner West St. 


THEA NECTAR 
IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA! 


WITH THE 


GREEN TEA FLAVOR 


Warranted to suit all tastes. 8w2 


FOR 1871. 


THE NURSERY, 


A Monthly Magazi for ¥ t Readers, 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
Terms, $1.50 a year in advance ; 16 cts. a single No. 


A liberal discount to clubs. Premiums given for ob- 
taining new subscribers. A sample number for 10 cts. 
Address the Publisher, 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 
lf No. 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


To Farmers & Gardeners. 
THE GARDEN SEEDS YOU USE 


have proved fresh and true to name, stick to the 
man who sells them to you; he is worth encouraging. 
If you have not found them fresh and true, I shall be 
happy to add your name to those of the fifty thousand 
farmers and market gardeners scattered — the 
United States and Canadas, whom I annually supply 
with my warranted garden seeds. I raise over one 
hundred varieties of vegetable seed on my three farms, 
and as every practical farmer and gardener knews, it is 
for the interest of all who plant to get their seed directly 
rom the grower. I invite special attention to my Cab- 
age, Onion and Squash seed. My large vegetable and 
flower seed Catalogue, pee with gngraving®, sent 
Sree to all, JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
8w6 Marblehead, Mass. 


N TRIAL.--TO GIVE READERS A 

taste of its quality, that first-class pictorial $3 
magazine, the PI NOLOGICAL JOURNAL, will 
be sent in clubs of twenty copies or more, half a year, 
at 75 cents each! clubs of ten, at 80 cents cach; clubs of 
five, at 90 cents each; a single copy, six months, $1. 
Sample copies Frer. No deviation. This offer good 
for three months, Address 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broad- 
way, N.Y. 4w6 























| agents, for a pamphlet and map, showing the ct 


OULD LIKE TO SECURE AN EFFI- 


aud WAGON for Agents. 


in the world. 
Ohio, or Bt. Loui oO. ly 


the agency of the FLEXIBLE MAGNETIC HAIR 
CURLERS AND CRIMPERS. No heat or chemicals 
used. See advertisement on 3d page. Address G. W, 
WOOD, Herald Building, 218 Broadway, New York. 


’ HOUSEHOLD 
W 0 0 p $ contains in every number one coniplete 
prize story valued at $100, orty 
pages of other matter. 


cash to be awarded for prize clubs. Spe 
free. Address 8. 8. WOOD, Newburg, ™. Z. iyéi — 


Boston, Mass., or 87. Louts, Mo. 


USE THE BEST!! 


IT WILL PROVE THE CHEAPEST. 


THE EUREKA SILK 


For hand or Machine Sewing, is the 
FAVORITE SILK IN THE MARKET, 


not only from its superior Biastici 
Smoothness, Strength, ty, 
AND UTY OF FINISH, 
but because it is always put up 
FULL SIZE. 


Every Spoor being as coarse as indicated by letter 
on the Spool, and because all sizes 


ARE ALWAYS FULL LENGTH 
including the coarse letters. 
For sale by nearly all traders in New ) ~ who 
keep threads and trimmings. Manuf: d by 


SEAVEY, FOSTER & BOWMAN, 
425 St., Bost 


Constantly in store the LARGEST STOCK and 
most complete assortment of all kinds of Twisted Silks 
TO BE UND IN THIS COUNTRY. 2Tteow4 


THE TROPHY TOMATO. 

EADQUARTERS SEED. (24TH YEAR 

of careful selection.) Buy no other. One hun- 
dred dollars premium for the largest tomato grown 
in 1871. 26 cents per packet. $1 for 5 packets, post 
paid. For sale by all seedsmen, and b 

GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 
Ogden Farm, Newport, R. I. 
Send for circular. eopbtsd 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL PLANTS, 
FOR 1871. 


E OFFER A VERY LARGE STOCK, 
comprising all the finest novelties in Green 
House, Hot House, and weer, Plants, 

New riptive and Illustrated Catalogue, with fine 
cdlored plate, now ready. To our customers free; to 
others, 10 cents. LLWANGER & BARRY, 

ESTABLISHED 1840.} Rochester, N. ¥. 
weop6 


THE AMERICAN IMPROVED IMPERIAL 


SUCAR BEET. 


HE BEST ROOT EVER RAISED FOR 
feeding cowe or young stock, From 9 to 40 tons 
‘own to the acre, at a cost in labor of but little more 
an an acre of corn. Seed furnished at we 
pound. If sent by mail, postage paid, all orders 


romptly attended to. 
. Two J HENRY LANE, Cornwall, Vt. 


Darling’s Ground Bone. 


HE SUBSCRIBER MANUFACTURES 

and offers for sale, Fine Bone as a fertilizer, Bone 
Meal for feedi cattle, Chicken Bone for Hens, and 
Bone for mechanical purposes in any form. I warrant 
it all a pure article, and invite Farmers and others 
using the above to come to my works and see what I 
am making, or send for a sample. 

Read your pspers and you will see that successful 
Farmers use Ground Bone when they can get a pure 
article. (Cull for Darling's.) 

L. B. DARLING, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Agents in Boston: PARKER & GANNETT, JOSEPH 
Breck & Son, Hovey & Oo., Wurrremore & Bev- 
CHER. 

Providence, R. I.: Wau. E. Barrett & Co., and 
D.C. JENcKS. auf 























ATS. EVERY RAT POSITIVELY 
frightened from building or cellar in two days. 
Jone in ten minutes, Costs nothing. Directions fifty 
cents aud stamp. 
sw 8. E. CHAMBERLAIN, Wilmington, Vt. 
















Our Mlustrated Catalogue for 1871, containing de- 
scriptions of all the CHOICEST VARIETIES of FLOWER 
AND VEGETABLE SEEDS, with plain and thorough 
directions for their culture and treatment, sent to any 
address on receipt of Stamp. Address, J. T. SMITH 
& SONB, Brentwood, N. H. Sw 


‘THE 





OF IOWA, 


J bette NOW BUILT AND EQUIPPFD 


in firet-clase manner, about “ 





180 Miles of Railroad, | 


which completes their entire line, with the exception of 
laying the track on twenty-five miles, which is already 
graded. They thus open 


7 -S 


from north to south, and, by making a slight detour at 
one point, they give 


DIRECT COMMUNICATION BETWEEN 8ST. LOUIS AND | 


ST. PAUL. 
This line of Railroad will have very epecial advan- 
tages for both local and through business, besides such | 
superior railroad connections as will secure to it a Jarge | 


The 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


‘7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


| which are issued upon this road, are lmited in amount | 


to $16,000 per mile (while many roads isene from | 
$20,000 to $40,000,) and are offered at 00 and accrued | 
interest in currency. 
The most experienced financiers agree that First | 
Mortgage Bonds, to a limited amount, upon a| 
finished railroad, which is well located for business, | 
are one of the very safest forms of investment 
Parties desiring to eccure a first-class security, based 
upon a railroad practically done, and in the hands of | 
leading capitalists who have a large pecuniary and | 
business interest in its success, will do well to apply at | 


the office of the Company, or any of its advertised 





varacter- | 
istics of the enterprise. 
Holders of Government Bonds may exchange them 
for Central Iowas at a large present profit, beside a 
handsome increase of interest for a long term of years. 
Parties making euch exchange will receive for each 
21,000 Bond a $1,000 Central Iowa Bond, and the fol- | 
lowing difference in cash (leas the accrued interest In | 
currepcy upon the latter bond,) and in annual interest, 
this calculation being based upon market prices of Feb- 

ruary let, 1871: 
Difference 


in Increased annual int. | 
Exchange 


upon investment. 






6's, $1, Coupon, 


2.05 per cent. gold 
5-20's, "62, 2.36 * - 


g 
6 per cts., 2 


"64, 2.33 
“965, ot 
= 65, * new, * 28 

67, 2 
- 68, 19 31 

10-40's, 197.50 2.31 


W. B. SHATTUCK, Treasurer, 


32 Pine Street, New York. 


BREWSTER, SWEET & C0,, 


No. 40 State Street, Boston, 


General Agents for these Bonds. 


Governments and other marketable securities ro- 
ceived in exchange at the highest market rates. We 
recommend these bonds as entirely safe, as well as 
profitable. 


BREWSTER, SWEET & CO. 


4w6 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 


HAVE A 
Land Grant Direct from the Government 
OF 12,000,000 ACRES 
—OPF THE— 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in America. 


OOO OO ACRES CHOICE 
° 


De farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the 


STATE OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 

Now for sale, for eash or credit at low rates of interest. 
These lands are near the 41st parallel of North Lati- 
tude, in a mild and healthy climate, and for grain grow- 
ing and stock raising are unequalled by any in the 
United States. 

Convenient to market both East and West. 
range from $2.50 to $10.00 per acre. 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS 


To Bettlers with limited means. 


2,500,000 ACRES 
Rich Government Lands along the road between 
OMAHA AND NORTH PLATTE, 
Surveyed and open for entry under the Home-stead and 
Pre-emption laws, and can be taken by 
ACTUAL BETTLERS, ONLY. 

An opportunity never before presented for securing 
homes near a great Railroad with all the conveniences 
of an old settled country. New edition of descriptive 
pamphicts with maps, now ready and sent free to all 

arts of the United Btates, Canada and Europe. Ad- 

ress ,— O. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 
13w52 U.P. R. ht. Co., Omaha, Neb, 


R.S. 8. FITCH'S FAMILY PHYSICIAN, 

90 pages, sent by mail, free. Teaches how to cure 
all diseases of the ang skin, hair, eyes, complexion, 
Write to 714 Broadway, New York. ly4 








Prices 





Ss 5O A MONTH! EMPLOYMENT! 
ey e) Extra Inducements! A premium HORSE 
WE desire to employ agents 
for a term of seven years, to sell the Buckey & $20.00 
Shuttle Sewing Machine. It makes a stitch’ alike on 
both sides, and is the best low priced, licensed machine 
W. A. HENDERSON & CO., Cleveland, 
8 


A Chance to Make Money. 
ANTED ONE PERSON, MALE OR 
female, in every city, town, or village, to take 


tAlos 
MAGAZINE 
Yearly $1. Sold by News- 


ealers at 10 cts per copy. Splendid Premiums. $500 
cimen copy 





GENTS WANTED—$225 A MONTH, 
by the AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE Cco., 
6m38 





Machine.” Has the under-feed, makes the “lock-stitch 
(alike on both sides. 
and cheapest Family Bewing 
Address JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, Ill., or 8t. Louis, Mo. ly37 


ANTED.-AGENTS ($20 PER DAY) 
to sell the celebrated “Home Shuttle Sewing 
) and is fully licensed. The best 
achine in the market, 





1826 HAE VEGREABLE”, 1870 


standard remedy for Coughs, Colds, Consumption. 
“Nothing better CUTLER BROS. & CO., Boston. 
Ww: 


PIANOS. 


RUSSELL HALLETT & CO., 
(Late Hallett & Cumston,) 
148.TREMONT STREET .143 
lys BOSTON. 
VOrD 
A = QUACKS. A VICTIM OF EAR- 


causing nervous debility, prema- 
fare dtcay, fe, vlog tried in vain every advertned 











It may safely be said that there are, at the 
lowest calculation, 600,000 families concerned 


BLOOMING CONDITION. 


extra care and attention. When out at grass nature 
supplies all their wants. 


variety of Tonic Herbs are ——_ sought after to 
aid digestion, but seldom, indeed, do the 
medicaments in their racks or mangers, hence it is that 


has met with such an abundant success in Great Britain 
and the British Provinces. It is a vegetable compound 


HIS IS 


TIME OF YEAR WHEN 
Horses and 


‘attle aye housed, that they require 


Trefoil, Sweet Carraway, Wild Juniper, and a 


find nature’s 


WOOLRICH’S ARABIAN CONDIMENT 


| two days, at least, before said Court 


/NEW AND IMPROVED. 


DRY and WARM, but efecty 
blains, Sweaty Feet, Cramps, 
Neuralgia and Rheumatism. 
flexible and occupy but little room in the Boot or Shoe. 


trial. It is conveniently pat up in cans. Pri 7 
WOOLRICH & Malden, Mass - “ 
ufacturers for the U, 8, 


(UNLIKE CONDITION POWDERS,) and possesses extra- 
ordinary merit in betoging Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Pigs 
and Poultry into splendid condition. Every man who 
values his live stock should give the ARABIAN SPICE a 





’ self. 
6m52 J. H, TUTTLE, 78 Nassau St., N, ¥, 


1 box $025..., 
5 boxes 1 


GREAT BARGAINS 


FURNITURE. 


E ARE SELLING OUR VERY LARGE 
stock of Custom Made and Fashionable Furni- 
ture at greatly reduced prices—particularly the 


Drawing Room, Parler 
AND LIBRARY FURNITURE, 


All are respectfully invited to visit our Extensive 
Warerooms, where they will see a splendid Stock of 
Goods, and 

ae PRICES LOW AS THE LOWEST. eg 


BUCKLEY & BANCROFT, 
503 and 511 Washington St, 
Boston, March, 1870. Mit 


Cream Soap in Mugs. 


R NEARLY HALF A CENTURY THE 

CREAM SOAP, invented by ELIPHALET Davis, 
and originally put up by him in mugs, has been known 
and entroreally approved. As now manufactured by 
an improved process, it is conceded to be the cheapest 
and best shaving soap in the world. Prepared only by 
T. M. DAVIS, successor to E. Davis & Co., 333 Maih 
St., Cambridgeport, Mass. Sold by Druggists and 
Fancy Goods Dealers. Beware of imitations. &m50 


12,000 LAMB KNITTING MACHINES 


IN USE, 
Sold on their Merits, with little Advertising. 
HE ONLY MACHINE THAT KNITS 


circular, flat and seamed work, narrowing and 
widening on each. Every Family should have one. 
Send for SAMPLE STOCKING and circular showing 
wherein the Lamb Machine is superior in all points 
and cheaper than any other. 


LAMB KNITTING MACHINE M’’G CO., 


313 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


N. CLARK, Agent. 
sTtf 


SWEET 
CHESTNUT! 


MILLION TREES 4 INCHES TO 4 
feet high. The best timber and nut tree on the 
coutinent. A 16 page circular Free, Address 


STORRS, HARRISON & CO., 


16wiS2¥ PAINESVILLE, LAKE Co., Onto, 


BBBBSBEEEee 


ry.o THE WORKING CLASS—-WE ARE 
now prepared to furnish all classes with constant 
employment at home, the whole of the time or for the 
spare moments. Business new, light and profitable. 
‘ersons of either sex easily earn from S0c. to $5 per 
evening, and a proportional sum by devoting their 
whole time to the business. Boys and girls earn nearly 
as much as men. That all who see this notice may 
send their address, and test the business, we make t 
unparalleled offer: To such as are not well satisfied, 
we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. Full 
particulars, a valua le sample which will do to com 
mence to work on, and a copy of The People’s Literary 
Companion—one of the largest and best family newe- 
papers published—all sent free by mail. Reader, it 
you want permanent, profitable work, address E. C 
ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 13w2 






















“WORK FOR ALL 


BY PAYING DOWN 3Si0 


ANY 


Vj E WILL FURNISH LADY 


with a 


First-Class Sewing Machine 
And gire Work to Pay the Balance. 


Our work is light and easily done. Don’t be idle, but 


earn you a good machine by working for us 


Call or send for Circulars. 


J.S. BAKER & CO., 


11 Summer Sircet. 

4w5 
COR WEALTH OF 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX. 88. PI 

To the Heirs-at-Law, next of Kin, and all other Persons 
interested jn the Estate of GEORGE CLARK, late of 
Concord, in eaid County, Pumpmaker, deceased, Greet- 

ing: Whereas, a certain instrument purp 


MASSACHU- 
LOBATE COURT 


| the last Wil and Testament of said dece ased has 
| been presented to said Court, 


for Probate, by Georg 
M. Brooks, of said Concord, who prays that letters 


| testamentary may be issued to him the executor therein 


named; You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 





Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday of February, A. D 
1871, at nine o'clock before noon, to show cause, if any 
you have, agai same. And said petitioner is 
hereby directed to give public notice thereof, by pub 
lishing this citation once a week, for three successive 
weeks, in the newspaper called the New ENGLAND 


FARMER, printed at Boston, the last publication to be 





Witness, WM. A. RICHARDSON, Esquire, J 
said Court, this seventh day of February, in the yes 
thousand eight bundred and seventy-one 

wes J.H. TYLER, Register 





“SEWING” 
‘MACHINES,’ 
ATG Ein DS. 


HE BEST ASSORTMENT OF ALL THE 
different makes in New England, viz :— 


Weed, Howe, Wheeler & Wilson, Singer, 
tna, Florence, Empire, &c., &c., 
ON TERMS TO SUIT ALL. 


$5 OR SIO DOWN, 


and from six to twelve months to pay the bala 


| in other words. 


WAIT FOR THE MACHINE T0 PAY FOR 
ITSELF. 
Also, Machines on the Work Plan. 
ad~ Send for Circulars or call on 
FARNSWORTH & CoO., 
273 Washington Street, Boston. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


13wi50 

1871. 

JAGE’S PORTABLE PUMP ANDG 
UATING SPRINKLEIF Efficient as s 


> 
uit. 
t 















Annihilator,” and on ( ne Hed for 
watering Hot-Be Gr - > Plants, &c., and for 
applying liquids to destroy insects on plants, vines and 





fruit trees. Sizes, styles and prices to suit customers. 
Discount to Clubs and Agents. See Circulars 
dteow4 N. PAGE, JR., Danvers, Mass 
{RESH GARDEN AND FLOWER, 
Fruit, Hers, Tree & Sarvs, AND EVERGREEN 
SEEDS, postpaid by Mail, with directions for cul 
25 different packets of either 21.0 
classes $5.00. Also, smal! fr 
roses, verbenas, Xc., by m: 
Banded Lily 50 cents each. 
tree seeds, fruit, flower 
logues gratis to any pl 
Seeds on commission. Who 
and the trade. B. M. WAT 
series and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, M: 


lished 1842. 
TREES. 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 
FOR SPRING OF 1871. 
HE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE 


stock in the United States. Catalogues mailed pre 
valid, as follows :-— 
No, 1, Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits, 10c. 
No, 2, ” “ Ornamental trees, &c., 10c. 
No. 3, mg “ Greenhouse pl'ts, &c., 10c. 
No. 4, Wholesale, 2c. 
No. 5, Catalogue of Bulbs, (Published Aug. Ist,) 2c. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY, 

Mount Hope Nurseries, 
[EsSTADLIsnED 1840 ] Rochester, N. Y. 
dweopd 


NEW JOINT, — 


OR 


BRANCHING CORN. 


HIS NEW AND VALUABLE VARIETY 
was originated by me on my farmin N. Y. State, 
by careful hybridiza@ion, and it now stands unrivalled 
for productiveness and earliness. 
aving grown it for four years and tested it thor 
oughly, T have no hesitation in offering it to the farmers 
of the Northern and Eastern States as the most valuable 
Seed ever produced for field culture. It is ready for 
harvesting in ninety days after planting. Ears averag 
ing eight inches in length, which are produced at the 
end of the shoots, branching from the axils of the 
leaves, as shown in the cut. 

Each etalk has from three to five well formed ears 
I have some stalks just as they were taken from the 
field, with eight full grown ears measuring over five 
feet in length, altogether, of perfeet Corn. 

Having but a very limited amount, and wishing to in- 























troduce it as widely as possible, I have put it t i 
packages of 200 kernels each. "= dean 


Packages of Field and Sweet Corn 50 Cents 


Each, or Five Packages for $2.00, 


Packages of Pop Corn 25 Cents each, or Ten 


for $2.00. 
CAN BE OBTAINED OF 
WHITTEMORE, BELCHER & CO., 


24 Merchants Row, Boston, 


Where samples can be seen and to whom all orders 
should be addressed. 


4wo EK. O, JUDSON, 


WHY SUFFER FROM. : 


COLD FEET? 


WEAR 





Dr. Hall’s Voltaic Soles 


ND YOU WILL FIND RELIEF AND 
COMFORT at once. The y not only kee Pp é feet 
ally cure and prevent Chil- 
Sloggish Circulation, 
They are very light and 


Sold by Druggists, and Shoe De alers, at ®1 per 


pair; or, will be sent by mail, PRE-PAID, on reeeipt 
of price. 
Discount To THE TRADE, 


Voltaic Armor Association, Proprietors, 


SEND STAMP FOR PARTICULARS. LIBERAL 


ly2l e: 149 Tremont St., BOSTON. 





THE 


LORRAINE 


VEGETABLE CATHARTIC 


PILL. 


ILD, CERTAIN, SAFE, EFFICIENT. 
M It is far the best TE as Rat votre 
and at once relieves and invigorates all ihe vital func- 
tions, without causing injury toanyofthem, The most 
complete success has long attended its use in many lo- 
bea seupadl it is now offered to the general public with 
that ie ~omee§ = ~ ean never fail to accomplish all 
eaves the organs free from F 1 ever over 
taxes or excites the soreourepeeen ~ jdloeases | 
Ge skis, blood, @omach, bowels, liver, kidneys—of 
children, and in many difficulties peculiar to women, 
it brings prompt relief aud certain cure. The best phy: 
sicians recommend and prescribe it; and no person who 


once uses it will voluntari any. 
other cathartic, eae ee wee 


It produces little or no pain; 


In all diseases of 


Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 

ahh ee ier ne feroat 
It is sold by all dealera in drugs and medicines. 
TURNER & CO., Proprietors, 





Man 
P, 8. Send for Cireular, 


lyeops 120 Tremont 8t., Boston, Mass, 
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. 
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dew Eng 


rURLISH 


B.-8s: Rs 


No. 84 Merchan 


SIMON BROWN, . 
Ss. FLETCHER, . . 
RUSSELL P. BAT 


ADV ANC 

Ovk subseribers will 
opposite their names, o1 
to which they have pa 
after three months from 
It is hardly 
the end of six months p 


fa year. 


Money sent by mail, w 
ed, is at our risk. Me 


mnounts, payable to our 


Spo! 

In reply to Inquiries, ' 
will be sent to all subs 
ordered. The date to w 
on cach paper, so that e 
himeelf the time when h 


sent us within three mor 





subscription will 


ise #tate that our /owe 
our third page. We he 
fixed our rates as low 3 
give our readers their fu 


ay See Third P 
Subscribers will 
bels with which their pe 
is the time to which the 
new payment is made, ¢ 
diately altered, so 
receipt in fall for 
jias paid 
Subseribers noticing 
please notify us at once 
easily corrected when p 


currence 
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MARCH IN 
March, month of “map 
In hail, and snow, and 
And floods 


. . . 
Loo#ed from the rusht 
With thund’ring soun 
From bank to bank, al 
The river spreads and 

‘ 





that | 
a passage over them 
sun's rays, so that w 
ficult to get out a 
become so much obs 
for hours in success 
demand, and unwon 
gation of locomoti 
usually, is of short di 
perhaps, to remind 
zens of the slow and 
elling by stage coac 
Only some 50 or 
run daily from me 
England to their larg 
Boston, ateam of fq 
leave at -4 o'clock 


Boston at 10 A. 
night, as the weathe 
might be. Nine p 


each seat, with legs 
noses blue and co 
The ate 
ting altogether tl 
fallen asleep, and 
their neighbors ev 
lurch by thumping 
into a frozen rut. 


sexing ! 
freezing ! 


with driver was s¢ 
the crowded one w 
there for stampin 
arms. 

The roads thro 
were usually in ¥ 
or another of the 
The 20 miles’ ride 
ly exhausting to 
proceeding to busi 

But New Engl 
this particular. 
graphic descriptio 
of the highways in 

Even m Engls 
been, it is not lor 
dred miles was an 
ple dared to haza 

Pennant, an En 
70 years ago, desq 
ter to London, 
much labor, we 
of the sixth day, 
labor of six gé 
drew us through 


many other place 
two hours befo 
and in the dept 
later. Families 
carriages were d 
ber of days, by 
The duke of Sow 
from London, 
house as a restir 
part of his fami 
lis. 

But with all its 
bad roads, Mare 
—that season 
things. There 
Man feels its fo 
on the Wisdom 
wonderful chang 
turn. The dun 
ous ways, and 
argy in which 4 
spread over its 
sand different 
spring up, new 
eye, new sou 
thoughtful being 
derful are Thy 
made them all! 

Look at the 
doing there. 
their thin and @ 
no signs of life 
observe what 
March winds 
and March cle 
upon the trees, 
and the cloude 
unclouded sun 
activity. See 
elms have swo! 





